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Labour’s Choice 


M®& HERBERT--MORRISON has.always-been the longest-sighted 

of the leaders of the Labour .Party.. This week he has been 
striving at Scarborough to bring the Party Conference to a sense’ of 
realities. He has told the Party such hard truths as that their margin 
of votes is slender, that they will have the fight of their lives to win the 
General Election, that they must draw up their programme to please 
public opinion rather than to satisfy their own desires and that there 
is more need to make the existing schemes of nationalisation work well 
than to-initiate new ones. To judge by reports from Scarborough, the 
Lord President had only moderate. success with this line of argument. 
He was not booed, but the cheers. were respectful rather than enthu- 
siastic, Perhaps nothing else could be expected. . Party conferences 
are peculiar occasions. The passport to membership is to be a loyal 
party worker. In such an atmosphere complacency is almost compul- 
sory and any moderation of attachment to the sacred principles of the 
party is almost equivalent to treason. The delegates are very conscious 
that they are the party, and from this it is only a step to believing that 
they are the people who put it into power. It is difficult in such an 
atmosphere to remember that elections, like values, are determined at 
the margin and that an unbroken record of party loyalty, though it may 
make a man important at Scarborough, makes him utterly unimportant 
at the polls. It is the non-member, the disloyalist, the wavering sceptic, 
who puts parties into power or removes them from office. The people 
who really matter to the Labour Party were not represented at Scar- 
‘borough—except perhaps by Mr Morrison. 

_ Observers report that this is a dull conference. The first exhilaration 
of power has passed and the excitements of the election are still too far 
off;. -The truth is that the Labour Government, in an electoral sense, 
is not doing. too badly and not doing too. well either. It has lost no 
by-elections—but the figures of votes cast,.as well as the public opinion 
polls, suggest that it has lost the essential margin. The Opposition is 
incoherent ; but the Right has often won’ elections on incoherence, If 
there were an election this month, it would be touch and go which side 
would win. Everything therefore depends on which way the trend goes 
in the two years that probably lie ahead before the election. It is Mr 
Morrison’s instinct to do as little as possible that is mew or startling in 
those. two years, because he believes that the Labour Government has 
already done too much, rather than too little, for the taste. of the erucial, 
And there can. be ‘little doubt that Mr Morrison's 
instinct is correct. 

There have been some notable converts within the. Eitlou’ Party of 
recent months to this view that an effort must be made’ to please, or at 
least not to frighten, the unattached middle-class voter who put Labour 
to the strange | 
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the professional and technical classes which have been alienated 
since 1945.” This is refreshing (if also, from its source, more 
than a litle amusing). But. it iswnet-yet by-ahy means the view. 
of the Party. That this is so is shown most clearly by’ the 
clections, to the Party Executive at. Scarborough. Of the candi- 


dates elected (other than the trade union nominees), the first | 


three in order of votes received were Mr Aneurin Bevan, Mr 
Dalton and Mr Shinwell. Mr Morrison fell from third place’ 
to fourth, and the moderate Mr Noel Baker lost his place to 
Mr Michael Foot, the Junius of the revolutionaries. These 
results do not give the impression that the Party is slowing 
from the gallop of its first three years to a sedate walk. They 
rather suggest that it has the bit between the teeth. 

The crux of these differences of view lies in the.blessed word 
nationalisation. It is not merely the Simple -issue-of whether 
there shall be more or less of it—though that is indeed a matter 
for dispute, with Mr Morrison at the one extreme trying to 
limit the programme to steel, and wishing he could avoid even 
that, to Mr Mikardo at the other extreme, who recently told:a 
second batch of industries that he’d got them on his: list, or 
to Mr Dalton who characteristically suggested this week that 
nationalisation.should be the fate of any industry that did not 
behave itself in the matter of dividend limitation... These are 
more or less mechanical issues. What is of much greater import- 
ance is the fact, which has now become painfully clear, that the 
Labour Party is very far from being of one mind about what 
the purpose of its nationalisation schemes should be. 

The orthodox view of nationalisation—what can, in terms of 
present personalities, be called the Morrison-Cripps view—is 
that it is a means of securing a much more efficient, scientifically 


’ planned, productive organisation of industry. The justification 


for schemes of nationalisation, says the latest statement of this 
view, “is that they are essential for a planned and expanding 
economy which stimulates true. initiative. and_ enterprise.” 
Socialist planning should give “an assurance that, . while 
serving the needs of society, it gives a chance for initiative, 
scientific research and modern management techniques.” These 
and similar arguments have been deployed for years. on 
thousands of platforms and in thousands of books and pam- 
phiets. They were the arguments with which the nationalisa- 
tion Bills were commended to Parliament. They were quite 
certainly the arguments that secured for the Labour Party and its 
programme enough of the floating vote to put it into office, 
In no case was this more true than of coal.. A clear majority 
of the public was convinced, first, that there was an urgent 
need for a drastic reorganisation of the coal mines, secondly, 
that this would not happen under private ownership, and 
thirdly, that nationalisation opened up the way to greater 
efficiency. If the Coal Act had been submitted to a plebiscite, 
it would have been given a large majority, and for these reasons. 
And this is why the resignation of Sir Charles Reid from the 
National Coal Board is a political event of the first. importance.. 
As always when a long series of disagreements between a man 
and his colleagues finally reaches breaking point, the particular 
causes of the rupture are obscure and the outsider should 
hesitate to pronounce judgment upon them. But Sir Charles 
Reid has for three years been of great symbolic importance. 
The Reid Report, with its emphasis on the need for, and the 
possibility of, radical technical reorganisation, was a 
beacon of hope when it was published three years 
ago.. “At last there is a real report on coal” were 
the opening words of The Economist’s leader, and it is safe to 
say that the decisive element in the public support for the 
nationalisation of the mines: on thé belief that it was’ 
designed wo fnplemicac tar West epi. For Coal, there existed 


(as there never has existed for the other nationalisation schemes) 

an authoritative programme which could be carried out with 

public ownership and could not be done without it. = 
Now Sir Charles Reid has resigned and once again the event 
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iad caatiechivedl of the Boand*to stick to i 
This interpretation is certainly supported by the recent crop-of | 
clear: indications that a very large and influential section of the) 
Labour Party never accepted the “efficiency” view of the . 
purposes of nationalisation. When. Mr Shinwell, in his much. j 
misunderstood speech of a fortnight ago, expressed dissatisfag. | 
tion with the working of coal nationalisation, he did not mean 
that the campaign for greater, efficiency»had been too slow 
in getting off the mark ; he meant almost the exact contr, 
that the Board, in thé pursuit of- technical efficiency, ra 
paid too little attention to the wishes of the miners... Singg 
then, other voices have joined in. Mr Dalton has invited the 
cotton operatives to write their owm ticket. ‘Mr Horner has: 
made it clear that the miners expect to get for themselves 
the greater part of any benefit that may accrue from the 
mechanisation of the mines. And on Wednesday Mr Will 
Lawther, the President of the Mineworkers Union, summed 
the whole matter up with admirable clarity. 

We have a very sincere objection. to people who. are as:far 
away from the pits as possible .., . telling us how they 
should be run. We tell you, not you tell us. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this 
issue: There are clearly two wholly different conceptions of 
the purpose for which industries are brought under public 
ownership, and both conceptions, can be found within the 
Labour Party itself. The one conception of the Purpose is that 
the nationalised industry shall better serve the interests ofthe. 
nation—that is, that it shall produce more, at lower real cost, 
The other is that it shall better serve the interests of the men 
and women who work in it—-which does not, in so many words, 
exclude higher production, but certainly involves more leisure 
and higher costs. In theory, the two conceptions are perhaps 
reconcilable, on the lines that it is only when tue. workers 
are content that real efficiency can be secured. But in prac- 
tice they lead in opposite directions. The one school of 
thought would always give the unions everything they want, 
in the hope that social loyalty will make them do their duty. 
Nobody can say that, in the mines, this policy might not work 
in the end ; but enough evidence has accumulated to show that 
the costs of mining coal by these methods would be—have 
already been—stupendous. “The other ‘school of Socialist 
thought would restore the proper connection between efforts 
and rewards, which, when all is said and done, is a simple. 
matter of sequence in time—efforts first and rewards after- 
wards, as in Russia, 


This confusion of purpose is not confined to the Labour. 


Party,..On the contrary, it runs all through contemporary 
British thought, and exactly the same conflict itself 


among the capitalists. On the one side there are those whose — 


economic objective is a comfortable featherbed for all, whose 
only idea of economic policy is to concede to*particular interests 
the right to protect themselves at the community’s expense. 
On the other side there is.the belief, which can be seen just a8 


clearly in Socialist doctrine as in the theory of laisser faire 


liberalism, that the interests of the community transcend those 
of any of its pafts. 


The Labour Party will have to make its choice between these _ 


two doctrines. It can hardly, for much longer, ride both horses 
at once. Being a free agent, it can make its own choice. To 
judge by the voices at Scarborough, it will side with Mr 


Lawther rather than with Sir Charles Reid. That is its own 


affair. But it ought to be put notice that the two million 
cucilvotes that pce it in ofc wl certainly ake he ot 
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a “Whose War 


Fite = pl gee in Palestine. st siebiedie diet 
six different flags are-engaged there, -Shells.are falling in 
Jerusalem, where all efforts to preserve a truce’or'to set up a 
trusteeship have failed. The State of Israel, which’ was declared 
some hours before the British mandate finished, has been 
attacked and is attacking back. . The news is»reported to have 
thrown es eee i had into consternation. Their 
surprise is unfoun had lenty of ‘warning that 
there would be fighting, -Their eal 
minutes over. the last. two- 
months have. been peppered - 
with warnings that this. was 

“inescapable ” from the: five 
Palestine Commissioners, from 
Mr Creech Jones, from Rabbi 
Silver, from Jamal Husseini 
and, most lately, from -their 
own neutral Truce Commis- 
sion on the spot. Surprise is 
legitimate only in regard .to 
the one unknown factor, which 
is the intensity and quality of 
the campaign. 

This is still. a matter of 
conjecture. So far, the Arab 
States have moved in unex- 
pected synchronisation. But 
the volume of their effort is 
hard to gauge. Outsiders have 
little more than their word 
for what they ate doing, since 
communications with abroad 
have become scanty, and 
foreign correspondents on the 
spot are ill-placed for checking 
stories and little able to vouch 
for anything they do not 
actually see. But it is plain that the main incoming armies have 
so far used routes on which there is unlikely to be much opposi- 
tion. All military critics will be confounded if the Arab Govern- 
ments turn out to bé ready to commit their small forces to 
large-scale operations. 

If one communiqué or broadcast is checked off against 
another, the military position at the time of writing seems 
to be somewhat as shown on the map on this page. From 
it three conclusions can be drawn. The first is that the 
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only acknowledged: Arab iaiiiedies dart ac abveains 
into what is, by partition standards, Arab territory. The second 
is that for a certainty the Syrian and Iragi armies, and 

also the Egyptian army on the “fairly broad front” that it 
claims in one of its commiuniqués, have violated what is by 
partition standards Jewish territory, whereas the Transjordan 
and Lebanese forces do not seem to have done so. The 
Egyptians and Iraqis have also bombed Tel Aviv. The third 
is that, if partition standards 
apply, the Jews too are guilty 
of violating foreign territory. 
They have done so at Jaffa, at 
Acre (which has’ surrendered 
to them) and northward from 
there to the Lebanese border. 
They have in any case violated 
it by ‘a commando raid on a 
strategic bridge in the 
Lebanon. 

Outside Palestine the most 
striking event of the week is, 
without doubt, the inconsist- 
ency once again displayed by 
President Truman. © When, 
within twenty minutes of the 
end of the mandate, he recog- 
nised' the Jewish provisional 
government as the de facto 
authority of the new state; he 
added that this actin no way 
lessened his desire to obtain a 
truce. Can he not grasp the 
simple truth that the act nega- 
tives the wish, since it proves 
to the Arabs that if they were 
to cease fighting against parti- 
tion, they’ would: find partition 
foisted’ upon’ them by the’ back door ?. His act is’ likely to 
produce some major results. First, it makes war inevitable. 
Secondly, announced as it was without a word as to frontiers, 
it is likely to increase the land hunger of the Jews. Thirdly, 
following as it did upon his government’s “ withdrawal of 
support” for the partition plan’ and sponsorship of a month’s 
discussion of its proposal fora “temporary trusteeship,” it 
induces a world-wide belief in American opportunism and sharp 
practice. The only thing to be said for it is that, by getting 
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in before the Kremlin, Mr Truman may be able to pose as a 
Wallace 





better friend of the Jews than Mr Stalin or hc 
even so, the experience of the Figcsion, Fi 
will lose him as many votes’ th dike aes Foe i 
mildest adjective appropriate to Mr Truman’ s personal inter- 
ventions in his government’ $ Palestine policy. 


The American recognition of Israel has thrown out of joint 
several of the events of the week at Lake Success. It fell like 
a bombshell among Assembly delegates who were, at the moment 
of impact, engaged on voting for a proposal, made jointly by 
the US and French Governments, to establish a special tem- 
porary trusteeship for Jerusalem. This project, which had been 
initiated by 46 votes to none, thereupon failed to secure 
acceptance by 1§ votes to 20, with 19 abstentions.. The 
Assembly therefore rises with but one futile act to: its credit— 
the decision, again taken on the proposal of the United States, 
to send a powerless mediator to the scene of battle. What 
can he do that has not already been tried by the Security 
Council’s Truce Commission ? What can either do now that 
the Jews have proof, straight from the White House, that they 
have nothing to gain by showing a spirit of compromise ? 


x 


The Security Council, upon which sole charge of the Palestine 
matter now devolves, is therefore left to face a series of charges 
and proposals. It is confronted with a Jewish demand to stop 
Egypt’s “open aggression.’ The Egyptians have informed it 
that they have entered Palestine “in order to preserve security 
and order pending a just political settlement.”.. If Arab troops 
commit aggression by crossing the line (which they have never 
accepted) into Jewish areas, do not Jewish troops equally com- 
mit aggression by crossing the line (which they did accept) 
into Arab territory ? If the Egyptians have aggressed by cross- 
ing an international frontier, is not the Jewish commando raid 
upon the Lebanon also aggression ? The American Government 
has proposed that the Council shall act under Article 39 of the 
Charter, declaring that a breach of the peace exists and calling 
upon the warring parties to cease fire within thirty-six hours. 
The appeal would, of course, be futile: even if the Jews were to 
comply with it, in the hopes of securing a faising of the 
American arms embargo as their reward, what have the Arabs 
to gain by doing so? What would the Americans propose to 
do then? In the Charter, Article 39 leads straight to 
Article 41, which is the article covering economic 
sanctions, and Article 42, covering the taking by the United 
Natiens of “such action by air, sea or land as'may be necessary.” 
But the Council seems doomed to a fresh display of impotence 
tefore it reaches either of these further stages. For no action 
can be taken until facts are established,’ and the chances of 
establishing facts that would be interpreted alike by all delega- 
tiens seem somewhat slender. The Americans have proposed 
that any future -action~ be~basedon--the-answers 10 three 
questions: one, addressed to the Arab States, asking what they 
ate doing in Palestine ; another, addressed to the Palestinian 
Arabs, asking whether they have solicited help; a third, 
addressed to the Jewish authorities, asking whether their forces 
are operating outside the area proposed’ ‘for the Jewish state. 
But these questions, ‘which s¢em suitable enough to Americans 
and Russians who recognise the partition line, seem unsuitably 
phrased to Britons and Chinese, who' have never yet dofte so, 
and who still say they regard “ Arab areas ” and “ Jewish areas ” 
simply as areas chiefly inhabited by one and the other com- 
munity. If the meaning of the ‘questions is open if er how 
much more so will Be ‘the’ ‘of the answers ? © 


Given this peculiar and uininviting set of circumstances, what 
ought British policy to be?” The ‘Government js’ confronted 
with two issues upon which decisions are called for. One ‘is 


‘that it shall have established frontiers, that’ it” shall exert 
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whether it shall recognise the Jewish State or not ; the g 
on HB sono wale 





has yet } beyond casting votes, to brin 
about that ake oa first of these issues, that of recogp 


and rightly so. It holds thar'a new state cannot be reco 
unless it fulfils certain conditions. These are, at the mi 


administrative control within those frorttiers, and that it shan 
be able to undertake international obligations covering the 
area. The whole question of frontiers and sovereignty ‘within 
Palestine today is in a state of flux. No legality flows from 
the Assembly’s original partition resolution ; this was conditiona} 
jupén’ the | acceptance’ by both parties of certain undertaking 
that are not being fulfilled. Further, the case against recognitioa 
has more to it than a purely legal basis. It has a f 

in equity. For what is the major issue that is at © stake Sp 
Palestine ? It is not whether Mr Ben Gurion’s govetntiient 
is or is not the right one for Israel. Tt is not whether Israel 
should have this or that frontier. ‘The major issue is whether 
or not Israel—that is, a sovereign Jewish staté—should ext 
at all. To confer recognition now would be to decide that iste 
in favour of the Zionists and against the Arabs—in fact, ‘to do 
what the British Govérnment has, for 2 generation, cong 
refused to do. If the British attitude has been tight hitherto, 
there can be no recognition; if there is recognition, it is 4 
stultification of everything that the Government has stuck to 
all through these weary months. 

To the second question—whether Britain should appa 
‘American proposal to call on both sides to stop fighting—ther 
is no such obvious answer. But it should surely be clear tha 
an affirmative answer can only be given if two prior conditions 
are met: first, if it can be shown that the proposal is just ;and 
secondly, if it appears to have a chance of working. As for 
the justice of the matter, a mere. standstill could. be just only 
by accident, and to agree to it on the basis of each side keeping 
whatever it happens to hold at the moment. would.ba 
once again, to settle the major issue in favour of the 
Zionists and against the Arabs... If. the British Government 
is willing to do this, it could have said so many, months ago 
and saved many British lives. And.as for the effectiveness.of 
a summons to cease fire, it obviously has none: at all 
so long as it is backed by nothing more than the desparchof 
a mediator. There ought to be no voting for futile proposals 
of this type. On the other hand, it is impossible.to vote against 
anything so virtuous as a proposal that killing should stop. 
Abstention is the only course remaining, but to abstain in silence 
is not enough. Such, is. the rueful lesson. of last autumn’s 
Assembly when the British Government, seemingly out of fear of 
Zionist allegations that it was. “ sabotaging. partition,” .let.100 
many..impracticable plans roll. by .uncriticised.....For the.time 
being every British abstention should be accompanied by the 
comment that an affirmative vote can only be given to proposi- 
tions which specify the terms upon which the fighting is to stop, 
and the means by which those terms will: es enforced. |, 
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These conclusions are’ wholly negative.’ It would be 
to try to blink that fact. But what other course makes 
The situation that has arisen in Palestine has long been fore 
The British attitude has been very clearly stated many 
it is that this country is not prepared to enforce a solution. 
cither party, It. is always a. mistake to. modify, under | 
pressure of sudden emotion, a policy that has been 
adopted beforehand. And why should there even be any 
emotion in this country, since the only new fact is that A 
now: somebody other. than the British Army, that.4e being 
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‘fie ECONOMIST, May’ 22, Toas 
tipo? | The’ Palestine’ problem ‘temtins’ Gactty ‘what it a 
en fir tet ey No aged ston is pom 
Mistakes th British policy ave doubsless contributed io. pro- 
ducing this “impasse. - But’ other villains are, first, Hitler for 
creating such a ‘pressure of Jewish immigration as to add new 
groutid for old Arab fears of being outnumbered ; and secondly, 
the policy of the United ‘States, for so encouraging ‘the wildes 
ambitions ‘of the Zionists that ‘the least ‘they will accept is 
immensely more than the most the Arabs will concede, There 





Long-Term Economic Problems—Il " 
The Supply 

ry HE preceding article stated the thesis: that a high rate of 

capital creation. is the essential attribute of a progressive 
economy. Whether it be:wholly given over to free private enter- 
prise or wholly planned at the, centre, an economy that wishes 
to increase its total production decade by decade at a more-than- 
average rate Must so arrange matters that a more-than-average 
proportion of its present output takes the form of productive 
capital. In the past, there have been countries that have trod 
the capital way to higher production by borrowing from others 
richer than themselves., This was the way in which the United 
States, the British Dominions and. ;.veral South American 
countries got their start; it may. still.be a method that is 
appropriate to, and possible for, other undeveloped countries ; 
but it can hardly be held out as a hope for Britain. If borrowing 
is not possible, the only other. source of capital creation is from 
the community’s Own. savings. 

It is now painfully obvious that the rate of saving, and of 
capital creation, in Great Britain in the inter-war decades was 
inadequate. Yet there cannot be any question thatthe lasting 
effect of public policy in the past ten years will prove to have 
been strongly to the disadvantage of saving. The immediate 
effect, it is true, has been more favourable. Private saving rose 
from 6.3 per cent of total private incomes (before tax) in 1938 to 
7.7 per cent in 1947. But this is partly the effect of over-full 
employment and partly the effect of continued shortages of the 
things on which private persons, and particularly business firms, 
spend their incomes. When times become more normal, it 
is hardly possible to believe that either persons or companies 
will save as much of their incomes after paying the present 
crushing load of taxation as they did before the war. Moreover, 
so far as personal savings are concerned, there has been in the 
second war, toan-even greater extent than in the first, a massive 
tedistribution of income from the rich to the poor. In'r938 the 
average surtax payer had £3,120 left after paying tax, in 1946 
only £1,980, Opinions will differ on the social justice of the 
changes that wartime taxation has wrought. But there cannot 
be two opinions about the effect that’they have bad on private 
savings, and the weekly figures of the National Savings Move- 
ment make it quite clear that the savings of the rich that have 
been lost have not been made good, on any permanent basis, by 
increased savings by the less well to do. It would, indeed, be 
ridiculous to expect anything of the sort. Moreover, on-top of 
the actual effect of high taxation on the margin of income ayail- 
able for savings, an atmosphere progressively less favourable to 
thrift is being built up among the middle and upper classes, the 
effects of which are likely to be much greater than any produced 
lower down the income scale by the propaganda of the Savings 
Movement. The old Victorian belief that to draw on capital 
for current expenses was a shocking, a shameful, thing to do has 
largely vanished. It is common obsérvation that many of the 
professional and other “ prosperous” classes are drawing on 
their savings in order to continue such deeply rooted social habits 
as the education of their children ‘in expensive boarding schools 
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being, no. present possibility of an agreed set 
only two remaining courses that can be foll 
is for some outside body—whether it be the United } 
the Arab League, the United States or Soviet Russi 
occupy Palestine in considerable force for a long time. “Th 
other is to let the Jews and the Arabs fight it out. To say 
this is cold-blooded. But for those who will not face the first 
alternative to hold up their hands in horror at the second is 
merely pious hypocrisy. 


of Savings . 


andthe maintenance of houses that cannot be staffed out of 
income, This new attitude of mind towards the virtues of 
thrift and the disgrace of improvidence is partly a natural 
reaction to the very drastic and sudden pruning of real net 
income that has occurred in the last ten years. Whether or not 
adjustments would be made in time, they cannot be made so 
quickly. But since the war ended, there can be no question that 
thrift has been put at an even lower discount by the Labour 
Government’s fiscal measures, culminating in the Special Con- 
tribution ‘of this year’s Budget. Even if this particular impost 
is “once for all” (atid few people believe that), leaders of the 
Labour Party have made it clear that they reserve their right to 
impose another sort Of capital levy in due course. In these 
circumstances, there is very little inducement to anybody whose 
income or capital is above the exemption limit to perform any 
more saving than is strictly necessary for personal security, 

It would be unrealistic to expect any very significant reversal 
of policy on these matters. The drastic taxation which virtually 
abolishes the large income was imposed by Conservative Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer because of the fiscal needs of the 
State, and it cannot in any event be removed until those needs 
have abated. It will certainly not be possible to retrace more 
than one or two of the steps that were taken during the war, 
and if Labour remains in power, even those few steps will not 
be taken. The large net income has gone for good. If the 
nation needs to do more saving than it did in the inter-war 
years, it cannot expect to do it through the medium of personal 
incomes. 


The second big channel of saving is through the undistributed 
profits of business. This flow of savings is a large one, and 
if it is taken in conjunction with the funds set aside by business 
for the depreciation of existing capital it is still larger.. The 
gross savings of the community in 1938 (including deprecia- 
tion) were £774 million, and of this total £620 million was 
under the control of, business firms. Clearly, if these two flows 
—of depreciation funds and of undistributed profits—could be 
expanded, they might help to offset the decline in personal 
savings. 


| So far as depreciation is concerned, considerable improvements 
were: made by the Income Tax Act of 1945. Generally speak- 
ing, the businessman who scraps his.plant and replaces. itis 
much more generously treated now than he used to be. What 
has not been made very much easier, on balance, is the accumu- 
lation of depreciation funds in advance of the physical act of 
replacement. What this means—or, more accurately, what it 
will mean when replacement once again becomes possible—is 
that the fiscal obstacles to.a more.rapid rate of replacement 
will have been reduced—which will be a considerable gain— 
but that there is not likely to be a larger flow of depreciation 
moneys available to finance capital creation outside the busi- 
nesses that give rise to them. 

The “ploughing back” of ‘profits, on the other hand, has 
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been made more difficult. Not pe have profits had to bear 


the full weight of the increase in the 

tax, but they have also suff ot be nin of 
Tax. Any profits that are 

the rate of 50} per cent. a trod tia business. men are 
discouraged by the still heavier tax on dividends from distribut- 
ing their profits. But even so, the real value of the profits that 
are now available for “ ploughing back” is undoubtedly lower 
than ‘it was before the ‘war. 

Even if the general level of taxation cannot be reduced, there 
is a strong case for reducing the rate of taxation on “ ploughing 
back.” The argument does not rest entirely on the merits of 
this particular form of saving—though those merits are con- 
siderable, since company reserves are, on balance, invested 
far more skilfully and productively than individual savings. 
The case rests on the fact that, of the\warious channels through 
which savings pass into capital creation, the “ ploughing back ”’ 
channel now bears much heayier taxation than any, other.. There 
is a general belief that because undistributed profits pay income 
tax at the “ standard rate,” they, are paying only what all, other 
forms of saving have to pay. But this is not so. The “ standard 
rate” is a mere arithmetical convenience ; no individual pays 
tax on his income at the standard rate save by the coincidence 
that his surtax liability. exactly equals the effect of. his personal 
and other allowances ; and he has to have quite a large gross 
income for this coincidence to occur. ~The saving that. is done 
via undistributed profits bears taxation at a rate that may: be 
as much as two shillings in the pound heavier than the average 
saving that is done via individual incomes or life assurance 
companies. The case for removing this discrepancy. is, over- 
whelming. Indeed, a community that recognised a crying need 
for a higher rate of productive capital creation might . well 
decide that the merits of “ ploughing back” were great enough 
to justify a burden of taxation actually smaller than that borne 
by other forms of saving. 

* 


There is, of course, little hope. of persuading the Labour 
Party to this way of thinking. But.a Conservative Government 
mught possibly be induced to move in this direction, But even 
so, it would be very optimistic to hope that the :real.value of 
the saving that is done by this route can be raised to much 
more than it was before the war, in the spacious days of four- 
and-sixpenny income tax. The utmost limits of permissible 
optimism would seem to be that, by sound policy, company 
savings could be increased so as just to offset the inevitable 
decline in personal savings, so that the total of non-govern- 
mental savings would be left unchanged. 

If, then, the total of the community’ s savings i is to be larger, 
im proportion to’ the national income, than it was before the 
war, the whole of the increase will have to be found from the 
ofily remaining source—that is, out of savings imposed by the 
Government through the medium of a budget surplus. This 
would not mecessarily be “undemocratic; but it would 
certainly be very distasteful and difficult. It is as well'to bear 
the dimensions of the problem in mind: In’'r938, gross capital 
creation, all of it financéd “by private saving, amounted to 
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“can. only with some, opum 
be put at the prewar figuee,, it follows, that,-'to, 
moderate rate of 20 per cent,.the State would have toi 
forced savings amounting to 6. per. cent, of the gross 
income. In 1947, 6 per cent of the national income would: hay 
amounted to £575 million. It does not follow that there. 
have to be a budget sufplus of this amount, since this’ 
would presumably be spent on capital: projects, either direeg 
or by being lent to the, Boards. of nationalised industries...\But 
it does mean that £575 million would have to“beraised 
taxation, over-and above-whatever has to ‘be' raised to pay fe 
the’ ¢urfent activities ‘of the Government. The bud 
problem will have to be examined in a later article of re 
series. But it is clearly not making any very hazardous’ a 
pation to say that the superimposition of any such burden y 
a. me eR NER IN erET E 
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At what point, then, does,the argument arrive ? Onvthe 
on. hand. there. is the, manifest-urgency of action to incteag 
the rate of capital formation.. The Left *have been f 
in. asserting this necessity, both im their attacks upon the uw 
progressive character of the British economy ‘in. the i 
years and in the gigantic capital programmes that they shave 
attached to their nationalisation projects. But it ‘is verydiffk 
cult, indeed to see where the necessary savings ‘to: finance!gn 
enhanced rate of capital creation are'to come froin: Either hig 
of the dilemma is equally painful. For example, let us: 
that there is no increase in savings—indeed, that the de 
which, is the natural result of taxation aimed at profits 4 
large incomes is allowed to occur without ‘any offset in 
surpluses. The result can only be that the fine dreams of ¢ 
ing up in the race for technological progress must be aba 
that the housing programme will always compete with industrial 
development, thet hope will have to be abandoned of 
British costs.of prodiiction down to a: competitive level withoat 
attacking the workets’ standard of living, that the structure éf 
the social services will break down and that Britain will never 
escape from the grim choice between siege conditions and 
dependence on other nations’ charity. 

Those are the consequences of starving capital. But suppose 
that we shrink from them im horror, what do we find:on the othet 
horn of the dilemma ? We find an imperative need to imerease 
the rate of saving and, as means of doing ‘so, ‘to face such utr 
pleasant measures as the deliberate re-creation of the rich’tal, 
the sharp reduction of taXation on company ‘profits or the itt 
position of taxes (which, sinte they could not fall on rich mea 
or on profits, would have to fall on the erdinary’man) on a scale 
even heavier ‘than will in-any case be necessary to meertle 
current’ exp ¢ of ‘the Government!’ Never was there'd 
Cleafér case for planning, in the sense of a deliberate 
of policy. And never was there a problem that the plannett 
will find it:harder to ‘solve. Ver sblvedstesimest tuif tht O98 
of ease and ‘pfosperity “are éver to return. Yo “seer Sem 
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exchange of messages. «From ‘the long’ programme for Soviet- ‘Ying downy Before continental Bugope fails back into 

American negotiation, submitted by Mr Wallace. on. May. rith, the and faint-hearted mood | on which» Communist propaganda ‘played. 
reply broadcast by Moscow Radio on Monday’ night omits a %° skilfully, it is important to recall that American policy. hias 
niimber of polo some'of ‘major and’some of minor importance. T¢Cently been vestdted “by © Mr“ Marshall’ in ‘masterly fashion: 
Among the former is'Mr Wallace’s reference’ to “excessive tse Addressing a:rather impatient’ Revel ‘Affairs Committee: ‘of: the : 
ofithe veto” in’ Uno ‘and his ‘suggestion that “each’nation should House on May sth, he said: > 1» cic 

state definitively and: categorically that: it has’ no design on the A’ fundamental ‘task “of ‘the United* Nationis aad of our foreign : 
territorial er of any et nation.” -.Among the latter is pay woe dispel the encores oe the eee eee — 4 
the proposal that “citizens, ents and new r men” should ting a a more realistic view t is possible is 4 
abe freely between ‘and within the two canta. Obviously impossible in the relationship ‘of the Soviet Union: and the world 
Mr Wallace is ‘not yet the ‘perfect partnet and is still ‘liable to muletee, 2e:this:wer.theesl Sin, We. Sesineek. Ae Seneneenee semeey 
bial inte thie ker ‘parts:of:-Mr'Stalin’s eq ium. necessary to. permit the United Nations to function } 


The effect’ of -his: initiative ‘on int ional telations haz be pe ore 
e ernati ati ras een It may be that misconceptions are beginning to, melt ; certainly 
negligible. “The proposals he put forward did ‘not form “ a con- equilibrium is less remote than it was. It cannot be argued for 
crete programme for a peaceful settlement ”—although the phrase 
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e ¢ is Mr Stalin’s, Tt was a statement of objectives on which there tae eee a eae ig ogre ‘ 
Yn. the has been general agreement for three years. It is,'of course, since March, 1947. The risks he ran and the tension that te- i 
2 uséful to have ‘ew assurances that Mr Stalin wants a Settlement, sulted hav. oe normousl erated... H w just begin- i 
but it is difficult to decide whether they are more i t than F : rg gg oii BOW 109 ® i 
actease ey mportan ning to get results, and there is no reason why that policy—as t 
remest similar statements made to a ews agency eighteen months ‘ago. defined in the speech of May gnivsintid not be vigorously an. 
he un- Without for a moment casting doubt on the Russians’ genuine tmued, with full British support, without prejudice to any con- ; 
ah desire for talks with the Americans, it is impossible to treat the versations and: gestures which Mr 1 Malate may. feel inclined. to 
: Mofotov and Stalin broadcasts as anything but political warfare offer. ; 
in which Mr Wallace played a deliberate part. Ry this technique , ; 
om way to “a century of peace” is madé'to seem easy for the - * , 5 
millions of listeners and readers who are addressed over the heads ; 
¢ pets statesmen, a using i a Pussiana have the advantage Progress of ERP ' 
of addressing an audience, which is free to hear and discuss 

everything they care to say. Mr Marshall and Mr Bevin enjoy Mr Harriman’s statement last Tuesday that the ERP countries 


submit to the Economic Co-operation Adminis- 
no comparable advantage beyond the iron curtain, But it should *¢ expecsed -to 

be understood in Moscow that these demagogic methods are the cee within a ween a specific recovery proaenen ioe — 
negation of diplomacy, the object of which is to establish confi- P** ending on October Ist is an encouraging reminder 

dence and exchanges of view between Governments—which Steady progress made since the Organisation iS eae 
means in the first instance between the men representing them, Economic Co-operation first met on April 23rd. Mr 


fi hi 
Wisi Gafidenme can Ste Marshall ak bie Boute todd whee, did not attempt to forecast the general nature of this programme, 


j 
. 4 I hich b sed from previous discussions. Nor, when 
at any moment, their most carefully phrased hints and reminders ea Seas with , ia European nations ‘are 
may be shouted from the housetops with whatever interpretation attacking their problems, did he draw attention to the excellent 4 
| 
| 


it suits Mr Molotov to put on them? They. have a right to ECA h ta h them. 
expect that the Soviet Commissar for Foreign. Affairs. should wr Steins each Ghai ae cnbait tee 


show in his exchanges with them the same discretion that he 
shows in his dealings with Prague, Warsaw and Belgrade. 


list of its activities to date is impressive. Its main members were 
swiftly appointed: it was announced this week thar Mr Thomas 
Finletter, formerly chairman of the Air Policy Board, is to. be its 
liaison officer in London. The advance guard lost little time in 


7 * * arriving in Paris ; and Mr Harriman soon followed. A week ago 

Mr Hoffman announced the tentative allocation ‘of $1,186 million 

Mr Marshall on the Right Tack for = get three months ~ the ese Page cgtory Of. this 
N. arshalt is playing hi . sum $278 million is in the form of loans at a rate of interest not a 
Adiieien Ped rol pate rcet rt er Sag tenia al stating yet determined ; and Britain gets $400 million, of which $100 { 


the initiative in relations with the Soviet Union along the two lines Million is as a loan. i 
he has indicated. He can ask Mr Molotov to show his desire The prospect is thus becoming clearer—a process aided by Sir 
for conciliation by actions at the numerous council tables where Stafford Cripps’s statement of May 6th on precisely what comimit- 
representatives of East and West are still argtring about a’ dozen ™ents Britain had undertaken by participating in ERP. Similarly i 
of more important °issuesi:: He canalso-clear the ground for the role of the International Monetary Fund as described by the 
strictly bilateral talks about such particular matters as the course Economic Secretary to the. Treasury added a few more clarifying ¢ 
of Soviet-Americam trade or. about such general: matters. as..the strokes—dollars aré to be bought from the Fund only in excep- 
tional citcumstances for at’ Se a first year that jneie in 
operation, From the American side further important have 
py. would ty ibe ere decd nich ks CPT ars cut Te net apollo ee 
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finishing touches to its programmes. When June 5th comes—the 
done in the West. which: he cannot: undo without’ using force— anniversary of the Harvard speech it which he made his offer of 


the European Recovery. Programme, the Brussels Pact, the decision aid to Europe—Mr Marshall and his American colleagues will be 


in Tai witne See ae soma of the s aan ae able to celebrate a year of solid and remarkably swift achievement. 


Marshall Plan and to kill Socialism in Europe bas failed. The v4 ; * hey * 
stock of the new: situation. in Europe; and considering whether 74. 7 ,our Expulsions . 


policy. Already Mr Stalin’s assurance ‘to’ Mr Wallace that the~ Te Labour Party excetiv’s decison to expel rom the party 
Conceraiths ab-cipaninn “ewoas ‘systems and. ideologies” is Mr Alfred Edwards, MP for:Middlesbeough, on the eve of the 
“not only possible but, alsv doubtless.-mecessary ” is. the: exact- Party’s annual conference will not strengthen its reputation in the 


Report’s original assumptions——that there would be an in- f 
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— eee temper. which was the Amencan funds.” “And the Gaited St in ae ee = rane which | 
- the Uni tes is for Ow t these matters 

Probably for the first time since the war Mr Molotov ee feel pes oie bag oe finthediaté: of the OFEC, which is Shain the ' 

the need for a little assistance of this kind. ‘Things have been g 
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os ye public. Mr Edwards had made himself a nuisance, in 
eo view, in recent weeks for criticising the posed 
nationalisation of iron and steel. | H¢ ha’ certainly not minced his 
words, which have described the‘Government’s policy as“ su:cide ” 
and “sheer madness.” But, when due allowance has been made 
for the intemperance ofa political individualist who enjoys making 
h:mself heard, what is the difference between Mr Edwards’s public 
views on iron and steel nationalisation and the private views of a 
large section of the Cabinet ? Mr Edwards approves of nationalisa- 
tion if it means purchase by the Government of the shares of iron 
and steel companies. But he thoroughly denounces the suggestion 
that the industry should be run by the methods adopted for coal 
and other nationalised industries. As this week’s leading article 
points out, the hierarchy of the Labour Party is divided along these 
lines—between those who want to go forward with nationalisation 
and those who want to hold back How, then, can the Labour 
executive have been so hypocritical as to expel Mr Edwards for 
views which some of its own members are known to hold ? 

The probability is that Mr Edwards was expelled, not so much 
because of his views on iron and steel as because a head was 
wanted to placate the Party’s left-wing supporters, who were dis- 
turbed by the expulsion of Mr Platts-Mills. - It would never do, 
it appears, for the Labour Party to tolerate a right-wing critic and 
expel one from the left. If Mr Zilliacus has to follow Mr Platts- 
Mills into the wilderness, who will be the next victim from the 
right ? 

It is all rather ridiculous. And perhaps the sorriest part of the 
whole business is the quiet acceptance of the expulsions by the 
Labour Party Conference. A motion which would have enabled 
Mr Platts-Mills to address the conference was defeated. Mr 
Edwards’s case was not even discussed. Labour rank and file, 
it appears, can suffer its critics no more gladly than can its leaders. 


* * * 


Sterling Devaluation 


A report by the National Advisory Council—the organ of 
the United States Government in supreme charge of American 
international economic policy—citing the adjustment of currencies 
as one of the conditions that might be exacted by the United 
States for Marshall aid, appears to have created a belief, in London 
and elsewhere, that there is pressure from Washington for an 
early devaluation of the pound sterling. This appears to be far 
from the truth. The report did not name the currencies its 
authors had in mind and its actual effect is to remit the question 
to the International Monetary Fund. There is reason to believe 
that the Fund has examined the question of a devaluation of 
sterling and decided against it. 

The belief that a fall in the exchange value of sterling would 
be helpful, and in any case is inevitable, is nevertheless widespread, 
particularly in America. It is fed very largely by the very low 
rates at which pound notes can be bought in New York. This 
wholly. artificial rate, which is created solely by the prohibition 
on importing pound notes into Great Britain, is frequently—one 
might almost say usually—miscontrued as a measure of the 
value that would attach to sterling in a free market. 

The real test of whether a devaluation would help matters is 
severely practical. Britain’s overwhelming economic problem is 
to earn as many dollars as it needs to spend. Devaluation of 
sterling, in the present conditions of.a seller’s market, would not 
alter by a single cent the dollars that have to be spent to purchase 
food and raw materials on the world market. As for British 
exports, it does not yet seem to be the case that sales are restricted 
—save perhaps in one or two lines—by high pr-ces.. Generally 
speaking, the limit on, exports is still set the availability of 
the goods. It is certainly true that a devaluation by, say, 20 per 
cent could not be followed by an increase of 20 per cent in the 
volume of British exports, If this is so, a reduction in the dollar 
prices of British goods would merely result in a smaller 
of dollars. Since the adverse terms of trade are one of the most 
serious handicaps from which the country is suffering, it would 
obviously be foolish to make them still more adverse. Devalua- 
tion would thus in no way. reduce the need for.dollars and might 
ron the number of dollars earned. Moreover, by putting up 

the sterling prices of imported foods and raw materials, devalua- 
tion would make it necessary either tc raise wages or to increase 
the subsidies. In short,,there is nothing to be said in its favour. 

Some day, of course, the seller’s market will give way to a —s 
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time comes, devaluation may be a means, as ‘t would not be 
of reducing Britain’s dollar requirements and increasing its 


earnings. But this is speculation. For the present, two. 
are clear, Teds, tee the world is still a much = 


a seller’s than of a buyer's market and that nobody can tell 

the ae ren The — is that nobody’ now can | 
possibly know w: when it S$ come, the pound sterling. 
will prove to be overvalued or not. 


* * * is a 
Russian Grain and British Coal aa 


Mr Bevin is now beginning to get a little of the coal. for. 
export with which he said last year he could wield such power: 
in Europe. Only luck and American aid have averted another. 
case of “ too little and too late.” During the first three months.of. 
this year—when Britain produced over 49 million tons—the two. 
countries most politically vulnerable, Italy and Finland, have 
received 12,737 and 208 tons of coal respectively, although they 
are to receive under the latest trade agreements 400,000 and 
§00,000 tons respectively, France, another important 
European coal shortage and consequent dollar difficulties, has. 
imported in the same period only 69,890 tons, against over 
million tons delivered in a similar period of 1938... Spain, ae 
other hand, is to receive 750,000 tons over the next 12 months, | 
Progress towards this year’s target of eight million tons) for. 
export, promised by Mr Gaitskell, seems curiously slow and:to, 
receive none of the priority which is given by the peep 
their no less potent grain exports. A comparison in this 1 
is illuminating. The series of trade agreements concluded r 
by the Russians seems now complete for the season 1947 
They have promised grain supplies for delivery during the caren 
season as follows: 
(In 1,000 Metric Tons) a 
Coarse Grain pe 
Wheat Barley, sae 
and Oats, Total. 


Rye Maize Grain 
Western Europe :— wa 
United Kingdom......... ve 750 7505 = 
Belgiwiisiis 387 ices sth 400 400 4 
Supededh icin. Gas e's 06465 4 65 ‘oe 65 re, 
POMAS. sinexicanmeh > xn0iwe 170 20 190... 
ili CEORERC EGE 60 40 100. 
Total’ Westétn Europe. 295 §«1210—Ss«d:S05 
Eastern Europe :— 
Czechoslovakia........... * 400 200 600. 
Migteads stig. v:smnnrad- «ses 170 85 255 
teenth emiamniy cok 260 40 300 
FRGMONIA 8 hd: b.c0e seas 60 20 80 
DelGare So. . ae. Saks a ds 5 20 25 
Total Eastern Europe .. 895 “365 1,260 
GRAND TOTAL ......++++% 1,190 1,575 2,789. ald 


During the five pre-war s average Russian total grain,;¢X- 
ports were as follows: — t and rye, 748,000 tons ; coarse, 
grain, etc., 407,000 tons; total, 1,155,000 tons. “tit 


* * * 


Exports for Barter 


Compared with these prewar figures, the commitments for: 
1947-48 are impressive, although the Soviet Union’s territory a 
grain-growing area has been enlarged by the Baltic States, 

parts of Eastern Poland, Bessarabia and Bukovina, and tw “ 
of German East Prussia. It is generally agreed that Russia’s vo 
harvest from this area for 1947 amounted to at least three-quarters. 
of. the 1934-38 annual average, or from 65 to 73 ‘million toni: 
Whereas the average annual export during 1934-38 amounted. 10: 
about 1.2 per cent of total production, exports are now ‘i : 
to take between 3.7 per cent and 4.2 per cent. of the esti 
harvest for 1947. 

It is reasonable to suppose that this emphasis on exports, hi 
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Franco’s Poor Cards 


Nothing has occurred during: the last few months to. invali- 
date the moral arguments for treating General Franco’s. regime’: 
as it is being treated ‘by the British Government, Even in the 
recent lengthy correspondence in’ The Times few new points 
have emerged. What has in fact’ happened lately is that the. 
syategic importance of Spain has become more sharply defined. 
In the struggle for. power between East and West, Spain has 


seemed to assume anew. military and economic importance. 


Expediency is putting pressure'on men of ‘p 
they be right to. yield to it? bie ; 

Seen from. Spain, many. recent events .do-net make, sense. To 
take the latest, the new Anglo-Spanish. Trade, Agreement (dis- 
cussed on p. 856) looks like one more proof. of the perfidy of 
Albion. Why, say the Spaniards, shousd the British help us with 
fertilisers and coal. through the tadesmen’s entrance, when they 
will hardly speak to us at the front door ? Again, why, do the 
reputedly more logical French open their garden gate and come to 
market with us, when they will not have us to any parties, either 
at-Lake Success, or the Royal Monceau Hoiel in Paris, or round 
the Five-Power table at Brussels ? 

The result of the Italian elections has been both an inspiration 
and a disappointment to-General Franco ; an inspiration because 
it is. reported to have given him. the idea of staging elections in 
Spain, and a disappointment because he had hoped that, if Italy 
went Communist, Spain might take its place in ERP and. in 
American strategy. The cynicism of this reasoning is quite enough 
to show why Spain is excluded from the international circle, 
Democracy is not just a matter of staging clections—no one 
believes that they could be free or secret in the Spain of today. 
And ERP, that “most unsordid act,” springs from an essentially 
democractic ideal. 

There remains the point of view of anti-Communist strategy, 
much exaggerated by the Spanish press. Geographically, of 
course, the Iberian peninsula has a certain significance, but in the 
realm of ideas it has none at all. However friendly the feelings 
of the West for the Spanish people, to include Franco Spain in 
its present state in either the Marshall Plan or the Brussels Pact 
would be to compromise them both seriously. This reasoning 
may disappoint those who think they prefer Falangists to Com- 
munists, but it has so far ruled in the councils of the Western 
governments. If these should’ be tempted to falter in. their 
attitude, let them consider what would be Spain’s position in an 
open East-West conflict. Franco is more firmly in power than 
at any time since his anti-Communist civil war; what chance, 
then, would there be of finding him. in the Russian camp and 
against the West 2. The truth is that Franco’s cards are still poor, 
and this is no time for the West to deal him a stronger hand. 

The growing tendency to compromise the principles of Western 
Europe by purely strategic arguments is dangerous, and it is most 
marked in British and American discussion about Spain. As 
Mr Marshall said in hi8 remarkable speech'to the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on May sth: 

The emphasis often placed solely onthe military ‘aspects of world 
affairs does a disservice to the cause of e. The more that present 
differences are. talked about and treated exclusively as a military 
problem, the more they become so. 


* * * 


A Matter of Facts a as : 
That there is no clear dividing iine between ‘facts and propa- 


ganda, or between truth and party ties, was clearly demon- 
strated in the Parliamentary debate ‘on ‘Central Office of 


“Something Done ”—a' handsome illustrated: brochure is by 
the Sratianiery Office—is a straightforward story of the work and 
achievements of ‘the British pédple between 1945 ‘and 1947, the 
Opposition consider it an unwarranted piece of party propaganda 
carried out at the taxpayer’s expense. This cleavage of opinion 
was apparent right ‘through the debate; although ‘both sides sub- 
scribed to the necessity for having information’ services of some 
sort to help the ordinary citizen to disentangle himself from the 
web of ordéts and Coritrols iff which he is enmeshed 9 > 

roieon: were pressifig in‘ the direction of the aboli- 
tion of ‘the ‘COL Somie Labour’ speakers” at ‘the other ‘extreme 
longed for the old Ministty of Inforttiation to’ return.“ Itis»clear 
that there can never be agreement on this subject, since whatever 


Party is in oppositi feel that the: Government. in 
Bower fas too strong propaganda instrumene invite hand. Of 


Spo ee clgthainlpy art 
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over £7002 year,.,[m addition there are in departments, outside: 
salaries and activities: aggregate: about £2,200,000:@ years: Home: 
» Publicity. is, therefore, now. costing about £4,600,000 a year. | Fhis ; 


the..COT, about 330. press. and. “public .relations officers, whose, 


is a Jarge sum, of which the best possible use may not yet have ; 
been made. At the-end-of the war there was.a general cxodus 
of able men to better-paid and: more attractive jobs~elsewhete; » 
and many of these are today wanted back. But far more 
important than personnel ora tidy organisation at the centre is a. 
clearly seen: and clearly expressed objective on the «part of the 
Government. The: “Work Not Want Not”. slogan is fortunately 
dead. “Who Killed the Inflation ? ” is‘ much better. But some- 
thing even better is still wanted. bps ‘ 


* “o * 


General Election.in South Africa 


The first postwar general election in South Africa is to be 
held on Wednesday. Apart from the small Labour and Dominion 
parties and a few independents, the main struggle will be between 
General Smuts’s United Party and’Dr Malan’s Nationalist Party. 
The present position in the House of Assembly of 153’ members 
(three of whom are European representatives of the natives) is 
that the United Party holds 90 seats ; the Nationalists, 48; Labour, 
8; the Dominion Party, 3; and there is one independent, 

Election propaganda on both sides has been poor, It reveals 
in both cases hesitatidn and confusion about South Africa’s chief 
problem—what to do about the African, Indian and “ coloured ” 
(half-caste) peoples. The Nationalists’ policy is apartheid, which 
means “ separation,” but is defined by them as the exclusion of 
natives from all political rights, the return of as many natives as 
possible to the Reserves, and the use of the Reserves thereafter as 
reservoirs of labour for mines, factories and farms.. _. 

The Government’s policy rejects economic but not residential 
segregation. It proposes the creation of native townships for the 
2,000,000 OF so natives how permanently resident in urban areas, 
and the demolition of the ¢xisting “shanty towns.” On the other 
hand, the Government seem to have no effective answer to the 
growing native demand for a greater shate in local government, 
for the abolition of the pass laws, and for permission to own land. 
To refute Nationalist charges that their policy leads to equal 
rights for the natives, some United Party candidates have become 
faint-hearted even about the moderate proposals in their party's 
platform. Mr Hofmeyr ‘himself, who is Deputy Prime Minister 
and the most active South African reformer on the natives” behalf, 
has for the period of the election disclaimed all intentions to give 
the natives filler social, economic or political rights ;“he merely 
reiterates his faith in “Christian trusteeship,” which is hard to 
define. 

The exceptional feature about the pre-election campaigns is the 
lack of interest in Commonwealth or international issues.’ The 
Nationalists have barely mentioned their traditional demand for 
a republic outside the British Empire ; and though both sides are 
strongly anti-Communist, ‘neither has drawn any practical con- 
clusions for policy from this emotion. Foreign policy is for the 
moment largely bi-partisan. : 

Any estimate of results must be provisional, but it seems prob- 
able that, while the Nationalists will gain seats, they will not come 
anywhere near a majority, The United Party will probably have 
a working majority on most important issues, and enable General 
Smauts to continue his wise rule over what is potentially one ‘of 
the most unsettled Dominion; in the Commonwealth, 
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the amount which it is pleasant to dream about getting ; or the 
amount which had better be got, or else—the-amount—which 
has been selected more or Jess at random because otherwise there 
would be a blank space in the plan—which, of course, would be 
intolerable. The most common meaning, perhaps, is “ten per 
cent more than is likely.” And it is this meaning which makes 
most sense when one considers last week’s decision to “ raise the 
target” of steel production for the current: year from the once 
impossible-seeming but now visibly attainable ry} million tons to 
a round 15 million. (The proceeding seems more appropriate to 
the bar of a high-jump competition, but consistency in metaphor 
is nO more reasonably to be expected in official language than 
diplomatic good manners in-the Kremlin.) 

This kind of target-work demonstrates, if demonstration were 
necessary, just how flimsy a paper structure is the national plan. 
Either the rest of that plan depended on an output of 144 million 
tons of steel—in which case the .* raising.of the target” for steel 
should be the signal-for*a corresponding “‘raising of the target” 
for the steel-using industries—or it depended-on“the 1§ million 
now efor, in-which case the whole plan was obviously un- 
sound due for a new series of amputations. There is, of 
course (with apologies to theslanguage purists) a third algernative ; 
that there is.so.much play or looseness im.the articulations of the 
plan that an extra half million tons.of steéhis neither here nor 
there—it can- ‘be, absorbed in stocks or used to implement marginal 
schemes, _ but withour calling for any»proportienate re- 
adjysument. , This is the most probable interpretation. of the facts. 
But, in that case, why. pretend that any particular significance 
attaches to the target figure? Perhaps the whole interrelated 
complex of targets, advancing, retreating, raised, lowered, enlarged, 
diminished,.gyrating in«a ‘stately economic ballet, should most 
charitably be regarded not as a would-be rational device. It should 
rather be regarded as a form of sympathetic magic akin to the 
invocations of crap-shooters, or to the curious bodily contortions 
with which bowls addicts pursue, and attempt to influence, their 
woods on the way to the jack . 


* * * 


Pay at the Chairside 


The report of the Spens Committee—the late departmental 
Committee on the Remuneration of General Dental Practitioners 
(Cmd. 7402)—follows a line roughly parallel to that of the corre- 
sponding Committee on the remuneration of general medical 
practitioners. It analyses the pre-war spread of net incomes at 
different ages, shelves the question of adjustment for ensuing 
increases in the cost of living, considers the prospects necessary 
in order to attract an adequate new entry to the profession, con- 
cludes that those now offered are not nearly enough, and recom- 
mends that “ arrangements should be made to ensure that between 
35 and 54 years of age 75 per cent of those practitioners should 
receive net annual incomes of over £850, 50 per cent of them 
should. receive incomes of over £1,100, and 25 per cent incomes 
of over £1,400 ”—all, as it were, in pre-1939 pounds ; with special 
provision for extra earnings by experienced senior partners, by 
part-time consultants, and by those supermen who can without 
detriment to their health or the quality of their work put in more 
than the 33 hours a week “at the chairside” regarded by the 
Committee as “full but not excessive employment.” 

Such. recommendations are, of course, only a first step towards 
the determination of actual scales of pay and of the earnings of 
individual members of the profession. They are, however, of 
considerable. interest, They bear out further the widespread 
opinion that the current remuneration of the professional classes 
is far below that required in the long run to sustain the 
flow of professional services. Secondly, they attempt to assess the 
comparative attractiveness of different professions—in this case 
the medical and dental—at least to the extent necessary to give a 
rough first approximation to the proper relation of their earnings ; 
the greater arduousness and concentration, for instance, of the 
dentist’s work being balanced against his better prospects 
genuine free time. In a more abstract sense they are interesting as 
an example of an attempt to short-circuit, not by the brutal 
methods of physical control and direction but by intelligent antici- 
pation, the workings of eee 
stances brought about by the N 
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The Colonial Service 


Last week’s debate in the House of Lords on the 
Service provoked one of those expert dis sions which ae 
chief justification of the upper House, however it be const 
At the same time, like so many Lords debates it elicited no ler 
formulation of Government policy, not even any @pparent line 
of cleavage between Government and Opposition. The Purpose 
of Lord Tweedsmuir’s motion was to discover, first, whether i in 

RSs are neta Be orgie 

ain the leas We 
‘he beginning of his eens, to play his part; and, 
whether, in view of the inevitable shrinkage of the service as t 
tories continue to pass from the colonial to the self-governing stage, 
adequate material inducements exist to attract the right men 
The Government's answer was that training was magnificent, the 
material inducements were constantly under review, and that all 
was for the best. 

A more fruitful line of discussion was followed by Lord Harlech 
an Lord’ Rennelly who etmphasiseda Problem thar 

ve more tient” than the actual conditions within the service, 
The District Officer, and the administrative side of the Service as 
a whole, stand in real danger of losing authority to various high 
pressure representatives of «special interests, governmental’ and 
private—for instance to the authorities of the East African ground 
nuts scheme. There is a possibility of endless friction unless 
clear division of authority is established. At the same time, since 
all administration is everywhere becoming more bureaucratic; the 
District Officer is more and more tightly chained 10 his desk 5 and 
men of the type whom the Colonial Office needs for native 
administration do not take kindly to that kind of work, and will 
not remain in a service which lets it get the upper hand. 

The problems of selection for entry and promotion in the 
Colonial Service are not easy. As Lord Listowel pointed out, it 
is only a generic name for the staffs of thirty-four separate govern- 
ments, many of whose problems—for example in Bermuda, Aden 
and St. Helena—are not comparable. It will be greatly simplified 
by the disappearance of Palestine, and it is probable that, es 


eam 


other fields of endeavour in India, Burma, Ceylon and so 

up, the quality of entrants for the Colonial Service wil; rise 

than fall. But it will do so on no mathematical computation, and 
only if the Colonial Service offers three things: first, a genuine 
decentralisation whereby the good man can leave his mark upon 
the territory which he administers; secondly. a scale of pay, 
pensions and family allowances which reflects the confidence 
which the Government is supposed to have in its Colonial 
Servants ; and thirdly, a genuine carriére ouverte aux talents 
whereby the intelligent Colonial Servant is given a chance, to,¢rain 
himself forthe highest positions without being. left in an up- 
country district for twenty years, and then being told that he lacks 
the necessary breadth and experience to be given a governorship. 


* * * 


South Korean Elections 
The long-awaited general election in the American zone of 


Korea has now been held,. Veg rae fee ee 


tered voters went to the polls i 
munists to prevent the election being held. Conditions during 
the few days before the polling were quieter than might have 
; the roll of recorded deaths did not exceed 93. 
te ‘held in readiness to reinforce the 
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IT’S A SMALL WORLD BY SPEEDBIRD 


BRITISH OVERSEAS, AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN 
ASSOCIATION . WITH .Q.E-A.,..S.A.A, AND T.E.A.L. 
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Why millions more 
face starvation 





ee ee ee ooo 
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In his 1947 FAO report to the United Nations, Sir 
John Boyd Orr warned the world that “during the 
coming year, many in Europe and Asia will die from 
the direct or indirect effects of food shortage.” 
Despite the fact that two-thirds of the people/of the 
world ate engaged in producing food, production 
methods of the majority of the world’s farmers today 
ate substantially as they were hundreds of years ago. 
They have not kept pace with the mechanisation of 
industry. Trying to cultivate the land to maximum 
productivity with implements that ¢rai/ behind 
animals or vehicles is like sending a boy to do a 
man’s work, 


THE SOLUTION 


With the Ferguson System of complete farm mechani- 
sation, the world’s food balance can add up to plenty 
for all. By producing more food from every available 
acre at /ess cost, the otherwise inevitable starvation 
of millions can be prevented. Actually the Ferguson 
System can produce as much as fen times mote food 
from some areas of land. By producing more food at 
less cost, the Ferguson System can also help to redace - 
the cost of living while rasing the standard of living. 
It can help to cut the vicious circle of ever increasing 
prices and wages. 


* Every week more than 1,000 Ferguson Tractors are 
produced by the Standard’ Motor’ Co. Lrad> Evety 
week more than 5,000 Ferguson Implements are 
produced by the foremost British manufacturers. 
Every week more than.100,000 acres somewhere im the 
world are beginning to produce more food at les# cost. 


Inserted in the public interest by 
Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry 
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zone, and claiming, like the “German People’s Congress,” 
stand for national unity against separatisin, - 1 duly 

the holding of declan: in one part jof the country Ys a 
campaign of violence was launched in the American zone. 
the polling has now taken place, and henceforth there will be 
two governments in Korea—as the Communist-controlled 
administration in the north already has the character of a govern- 
ment. There is now no prospect of ending the,division of Korea 
except_as part of a general Russian-American agreement—in the 
negotiation of which Korea would certainly be one of the thorniest 
problems to be solved. 





* * * 


Fifty Millions? 


A little arithmetic performed onthe Registrar-General’s 
returns suggests that a historic milestone may have been passed 
this spring and that the United Kingdom may now have a popu- 
lation just in-exeess ofs0 million. The latest official estimates of 

the population of England and Wales relate to June 30, 1947, 
when the figure was 43,270,000. In the six months:july to 
December, 19474 live. births exceeded. deaths in England and Wales 
by 193,000. To add this figure would bring the total for England 
and Wales to. 43,463,000 on December 31, 1947. The combined 
population ef Scotland and of Northern Ireland on the same date 
is officially estimated at 6,481,000, giving a total for the Wnited 
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Kingdom at the end of the year of 49,944,000. In the first quarter 
of this year, live births in England and Wales exceeded deaths by a 
further 70,000, which would bring the total to $0,014,000 for 
March 31, 1948. This total would have to be further adjusted 
for (a) the excess of births over deaths in the March quarter in 
Scotland and Northern Ireland, and (b) any difference between 
emigration and immigration. It may be that the total, so adjusted, 
was still just below the §0-million mark on March 31st. But if 
so the line will surely be passed in the current quarter. 

does not need to have the soul of a statistician to be glad that such 
a good round figure has been attained before the long-prophesied 
and almost inevitable decline sets in. 


U.S. Business Bulletin 


ghee second issue of this bulletin was posted to 

subscribers on May roth, 1948. Fall details of 
this new fortnightly review of U.S. economic 
affairs, and a specimen copy of the current issue, 
can _be obtained from : 


The Economist Intelligence Unit, 
22, Ryder Street, St. James’s London, S.W.1, 


TerepHone : WHITEHALL 1611 
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“ Operation Dawn ” 


! the Home Fleet of 19 ships carried out. 
in’ the Novth Se She ted week? “marked the rebirth the Fleet 


in being.” The drastic reorganisation . which, until r 

reduced its strength | to one cruiser and four d ers has ended 
“Operation Dawn” ushered in a new day for we Navy. The 
Fleet is still small, young and inexperienced—a large part of its 
complement consists of National Service men who last —_ for 


the first pe had the o of learning. something 
habits and Pace ie eee | ‘at sea. No one, ak a 


privilege es pleasure at sailing with oo would doubt that they 
used their opportunities to the full. Yet it would be a mistake to 
read too much into this short training cruise. Some tactical 
lessons may have been learnt, some»equipment tested, but the 
important thing was to get the new Fleet together to work asa 
unity, to fit the specialists into the general pattern. 


Interest centred on spectacular air attacks made by naval aircraft 


and the RAF. As far as could be seen, ey were adequately 


dealt. with by defending fighters: , The su whichtin 
present oe ee sare a Pe “mmtich * greater Fer tee 


British naval power, were all “ sunk.” How t this happened will, 


with the many other aspects of a Fleet’s activities, be the subject 
of searching analysis and lengthy discussions. The validity of any 
lessons learnt will be tested in later mancuvres and not least in. 
the autumn, when the Home Fleet’s cruise to the West Indies will 
provide an opportunity for longer and more sustained exercises— 
and, presumably, another rush of press representatives a 

to sample the excellent organisation and redoubtable hori af 
the Royal Navy. é 3 


National Insurance—Correction 


In an article “The Appointed Day,” which appeared in The 
Economist last week, the contributions to be paid (after July §) 
under the National Insurance Scheme by self-employed persons 
were given as §s. 9d. for a man and 4s. rod. for a woman, and 
the Exchequer’s supplement in respect of these contributions a3 
1s. and rod. respectively. These, however, were the contributidns 
proposed when thé National Insurance Bill was in committee 
On recommittal to the whole House, Mr Griffiths moved an 
amendment increasing the self-employed’s contributions to 6s. 2d, 
for a man and §s. 1d. for a woman and the Exchequer’s supple- 
ment to Is. 1d. and 11d., these increases beinz the result of 
his promise in committee that the self-employed should receive 
sickness benefit on the same conditions as employed persons. 
The contributions will later be increased by 4d. 


Shidrter N otes 


In the House of Commons last week the Home Secretary an- 
nounced the membership and terms of reference of the Committee 
of Inquiry into the pay and conditions of the police. The com- 
mittee has been appointed none too soon, and the Government, 
whose original intention was to have the inquiry next year, 
deserves thanks for listening to public opinion on the matter, 
The chairman of the committee is Lord Oaksey, ‘and’ the other 
members consist of a juvenile’ court magistrate, a professor of 
common law, two trade unionists and an employer. It is to be 
hoped that the committee will produce a report more likely 1 

the police force than the uninsp-ring 
¢ Home Office committee, consisting mai 
of chief a ‘$0me eighteen months ago, which closed the 
door on speedy promotion from the ranks in favour of promotion 
by seniority. ™ 


The expulsidn from Czechoslovakia of Mr Karl Robson, cor- 
respondent of the News Chronicle, is an unusually inept act 


policy by the 

record of friendship for Czechoslovakia ; the 
correspondent was eae from Nazi Germany and Franco Spain 
for telling the truth about tyranny. The expulsion has to be 


regarded as part of the preparations for elections which will be. 


conducted “under revolutionary conditions,” 
* 
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Government i in Prague. The newspaper ; 
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Consumption Up or. Down? 

Sir,—Mr, Worswick claims that the Naticnal Income White 
Paper figure is the only “direct estimate ” of consumption. Is it 
adirect estimate ? Surely the White Paper is at least two removes 
from a direct estimate, depending on (1) estimates of expenditure, 
which are linked with global national income figures, and (2) a 
large number of. postulated price changes,” My estimate uses 
(1) the global income figures aforesaid, but, instead of (2), relies 
on the Board of Trade price index of mature vintage. 

Mr Worswick suggests ‘that’ the production index ‘of ‘the 
Economic Commission:for Europe accords better with the White 
Paper than mine. I cannot agree: If we take that index as 
showing total British industrial production in 1947 at 108 (base 
1938), we may suppose that products for home consumption were 
at about 97 (owing to the diversion of resources towards export 
and capital accounts), Viz:, 3 per cent down. Allowing for loss 
of quality, this may be 9 per cent down, or 13 per cent down per 
head. Alongside of this, imports for domestic consumption were 


down. 

May I add that the detailed calculations, which have been 
referred to in your columns, are due to appear in the Bulletin of 
Oxford Institute of Statistics on May 20th ?—Yours faithfully. 

Christ Church, Oxford R. F, Harrop 


Western Germany 


Str,—May I acknowledge and pay tribute to the excellence of 
the three articles by your Special Correspondent in Western 
Germany. I should like to mention four reactions produced by 


them. 

The first is thag a New Deal, already foreshadowed, is much 
overdue for the Ruhr, one of the greatest concentrations of indus- 
trial power in the world. Without being a threat to security, the 
Ruhr could contribute very much more to the economic recovery 
not only of Germany but of Western Europe. It is vital to use 
German brains in the way the Russians are doing in their zone. 
It is silly to keep Ruhr brains behind barbed wire for aiding the 
Nazi war machine, which every patriotic German had to do, when 
industrial production lags so far behind production in neighbour- 
ing countries and when the Ruhr must continue to be the work- 
shop of Western Europe.. The chief metallurgist at Krupps, now 
working in this country for British industry, wrote to me some 
days ago: 

I am at a loss to understand why I should be granted the liberty 
to work for the benefit of this country while my colleagues and 
thousands of workmen, whose metallurgical experience represents 
their capital and earning, are not allowed to work for the benefit of 
Western Europe. 

Your Special Correspondent quotes the official index of indus- 
trial production at only 48 per cent of prewar for March this year, 
while the Economic Commission for Europe in its recent Report 
puts industrial production at 37 per cent of prewar in the third 
quarter of 1947 (1938= 100) and 65 per cent for agricultural pro- 
duction (1935-38100). ; : 

Becondie ave targets of production in the first year of the 
Marshall Plan are far too low and should be ee See steel 
is estimated at 4,000,000 toms as against I on tons pre- 
war. The cathy Be coal and coke are also low—86 million tons 
of hard coal (138 million tons prewar) and 16.9 million tons of 
coke (32 million tons prewar). , pelt 

Thirdly, the articles reflect the extreme urgency of financial, 
especially currency, reform, When I was Controller-Gerieral of 
Public Revenue and General Finance in Berlin in 1946 a plan 
was ready; but, owing to Soviet objections as to the place of 
printing of the notes and the control of the note issue, it has 
been delayed and delayed. ‘The great excess of money over goods 
and the lack of confidence in the currency are a very major cause 
of economic stagnation. The farmer will not sell his produce 
for paper marks, and the ordinary German prefers steel scrap, 
cigarettes, ete. Bs RGU UES iS 

Lastly, it must be remembered that the Soviet Union is work- 
ing for her own recovery, while we and the Americans are working 
for the recovery of Western Europe...The Soviet Union has no 
confidence in any regime except if she can control it. She would © 
never trust a Germany influenced or directed by the West. She 
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the ‘Editor’ =~ 


must tty to get Germany undér Soviet control. Tf this is hor 

possible, ‘then Germany must be’ divided and kept weak. “The 

Soviet Union’s greatest fear is'a Germany that is highly indus- 

trialised arid Closely bound up With this country and with the 

United ‘States Yours faithfully, ~~“ G. Finptay Smras— 
Greystones, Ballater, Aberdeenshire 
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The Struggle for Germany 


‘Str,—Within the next few weeks important historical decisions 
will be made in London‘ by the three western occupying ‘powers. 
A West German’ state is spoken of quite frankly. Prominent’ 
voices such as that of The Economist urge a decision’ and accuse’ 
the Germans of passivity: because hitherto they have not been 
able to decide in favour of this decision: * ORS 

Is it sealised. that here is a matter of life’ and death in the 
truest sense of the word for Germany? €an the German people 
be expected to agree to one West German nation which would 
mean that, after the Joss of the eastern provinces, the greatest 
part of the eastern German centre grouped around Berlin would 
be amputated, together with the capital:itself with its three and 
a quarter million inhabitants, which hitherto has held East and 
West together economically and spiritually ? 

We Germans were thankful that in so far as lay within theif 
power the Western Powers have prevented this from coming 
about. And however unsatisfactory the temporary structures 
were which were offered to us by the previous unification in the 
West, it was infinitely important that the capital remain a mutual 
one, that the Western Powers themselves used it as the capital of 
Germany. For in this way a bridge was saved on whose founda- 
tions negotiations with the Russians could be reopened regard- 
ing the reunion of the separate parts. 

It was for this reason that there was general approval of the 
gradual and very cautious actions: of the Western Powers, of the 
policy of “Wait and See”; for this reason the grateful welcome 
given to the attempts, which it is to be hoped have not been 
given up, of maintaining German currency unity in the event of 
the necessary currency reform; for this reason the gratitude for 
the declaration that there would be no surrender of the popula- 
tion. of Berlin who have struggled for three years so bravely for 
freedom and democracy. The maintenance of Berlin is not: a 
mere question of prestige. It is the saving of one of the few still 
existing bases of German unity. 

There are politicians in Germany who seem to adapt them- 
selves to every tendency, who seem to be adapting themselves 
today again, as once before in quite another direction. We know 
them from that time. The nation, the youth, however, will not 
understand them ; they will judge them according to the deter- 
mination with which, in their attitude at least, they endeavour to 
defend not only German liberty but also German unity. 

Passivity ? Yes, indeed. We can but express our opinion and 
then wait. A voice in the matter can only again and again put 
our decisive vital problem to the great Powers without neglecting 
the fact that we recognise the great difficulty of the situation. 

Militaristic sentiments ? Everyone who thinks. dispassionately 
must realise that Germany would be the first and perhaps the 
most decisive battlefield over which the atom bombs would burst 
if the madness of new hostilities were really to come. If any 
nation would be totally destroyed it would be the German nation. 
The German people may be regarded as very stupid ; but why 
are they regarded as having such: limited intelligence that they 
do not realise that they are wedged totally unarmed between the 
two greatest military Powers ? . Let such security measures be 
taken as may appear necessary. But let.this be -believed:. in the 
realisation of her complete, and i permanent, outward im- 
potence Germany longs for nothing more than to remain spared 
from war. : 

Should it then be impossible, from a quite dispassionate point 
of view, to accept without fear a controlled, united and free 
Germany ? Is it asking too much if, as may. be readily under- 
stood, her part in what has. happened cannot be forgotten, above 
all in England, where we Germans are guilty of the destruction 
of her prosperity and are to blame for her. present great difficul- 
ties ? : ae asl gear recr 

e can only ask —Yours faithfully, ALFRED WEBER . 


University of Heidelberg 
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Lessons of The Hague 


S1r,—The Economist’ alone. of 4 fitish jpuro _ 
put the issue of a United Europe mean a 
Union or we mean an alliance of sovereign states. “To speak of 
Union and mean the latter is a very dangerous procedure, ..... 

Nevertheless, the SE pERTETOR: TS we ~ to The (Se een — 
gress is at fault on one _— 
battle between the extremis end chose sil sl ng veel in 
the nineteenth century, the pa oral pallid com- 
promise. It was a great triumph for the atiaet Federalists. 
They had an overwhelming victory. The Congress rejected 
M. Reynaud’s suggestion of a European Parliament elected by 
universal suffrage within six months as premature. But it like- 
wise refused to reiterate the futilities. of the last; thirty years. 
By an absolute majority it had the political honesty to state its 
aim in unequivocal terms: “a transfer and merger of some por- 
tion of the nations’ sovereign rights.” But having said that, it 
went on to be eminently practical in arriving there by progressive 
stages. 

The first step is the creation, “as a matter of extreme urgency,” 
of a European Assembly on a Parliamentary basis, together with 
the creation of an International Court to which every citizen of 
Europe may appeal if his rights. as contained im the new Charter 
of Human Rights are violated. 

Now it is for the British people to rise to the challenge of 
The Hague Congress. The vast mass of continental opinion 
supports the aim of ultimate Federation. ‘The question I was 
asked on every side by my friends was, “Is Britain prepared to 
come in with us and put Europe on her feet again, or will she 
by her abstention ruin our last hope of survival ?” That is the 
question the British people must now answer. The difficulties are 
tremendous, and we must not take the historic decision lightly. 
But that we will take it with full sincerity and courage no one 
who believes in the eminent common sense of our people can 
doubt.—Yours faithfully, N. H. SAvTer, 

British Delegate to The Hague Congress 

New College, Oxford 


Mr Shinwell on Nationalisation 


Sir,—As one who attended the Edinburgh meéting recently, 
I feel that your comments, in your issue of May 8th, upon Mr 
Shinwell’s remarks are rather unfair. 

From certain parts of the speech you draw the inference that 
he advocated that the end of nationalisation “is not the efficiency 
of the industry nationalised or the good of the workers or con- 
sumers ” but “to. prove that nationalisation as a principle is 
right.” ‘There follows the implication that the speaker’s policy 
is willy-nilly nationalisation right or wrong until the policy is a 
proved success, 

In all fairness to this much maligned politician I suggest that 
the inclusion of the ensuing sentences of his speech would 
provide a more accurate report and would necessitate the with- 
drawal of your conclusion that “such views are nonsense.” 

Mr. Shinwell went on to say 


Tt must not be assumed that when you speak in terms of socialism, 
nationalisation, socialisation or whatever you like’ to call it, the same 
method should be applied in every industry. What is objective? 
Nationalisation IS NOT AN OBJECTI Your objective is your 
social purpose. Is it going to produce happiness, security, 
prosperity ? 

What is the: social py we have to achieve? It is equity, 
fairness, social justice, *t care how it is achiev so long 
as it is achieved—whether by nationalisation, Whitehall istra- 
tion or anything at all. We must consider whether we can’t apply 
@ variety of methods rather than rely On a particular method: We 
should be always trying experiments.. No one has a right to ae 
dogmatic about anything. You have to work it. out. -: 

I suggest that the conciliatory Shinwell, prepared to anbctliaen 
and admit alternative methods, is an entirely different picture to 
the dogmatic advocate of nationalisation which TAT present.— 
Yours faithfully, D. SLATER 

Co-operative Union Ltd., 

Southern “Section, Souithampton’ 


Coal Output 
Si;—-Sir Charles: Reid’s recent statement at Edinburgh that 
ouput is net commensurate withthe volume, of machinery being 


installed in the pits was apparently intended as criticism of the 
miners who use the new machines. 
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But surely it is unreasonable of Sir Charles Reid to expect that 
men who have been brought up in the use of hand tools ang 
jmitive haulage methods should quickly become expert in the 
ated machinery. It seems more than p 
a, partictlarly the older ones, will never become 
skilled mechanics and that it will be necessary to change the type 
of labour before the increased on erie all desire so much 
On wate excell ho failed 1 

well ent, who amentably, 

ny out of use, to good drivers of ee 
aie hey tried their hardest to Sees themselves, The 
parallel seems apposite and the miner should not be blamed for 
being & human being mstead of a robot.—Yours faithfully, 
R, A. C, Rapct. 
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Malthus Reseived 3 Enver aa 


~ Sm,—Referring to your interesting article on this subj - 
not the food aspect of the question a more serious cera 
is indicated by your reference to the “ adverse turn in the t 

of trade”? 

In order to maintain our present exiguous rations for 48 millions 
of people in these islands, we ate receiving Marshall Aid, we ate 
eating capital to the extent of the Argentine railway proceeds) ay, 
£100 million; and we have a prospective deficit this ‘year of 
£250 million-+to be met presumably out of our —_— 
reserves, 

This looks pretty grim ; and one would like to hear if you cate 
visualise getting the position straight, and maintaining (to. say 
nothing of improving) our food standards for our present popula- 
tion in the furure—Yours faithfully, 

Berkhamsted : $.P.¢ 


The Petrol Bill igh 
ath 
Sir,—The Note entitled “The Motor Spirit Bill.” in your sssue 
of May 1st is the most flagrant and least convincing ag of 
black market activities that I have yer read. It is, indeed, the 
first time that I have seen these activities described as “ morally 
unexceptionable.”—Yours faith ; 
LartrrtA Gitrord™ 


> 


27 Clifton Hill, N.W:8 


From The Economist of 1848 


May 20, 1848 


THERE is a certain pleasure, and quite a legitimate one, in 
seeing our principles’ proved by the failure and discomfiture * 
of those who run counter to them. Such practical proof | 
of truth, and refutation of error, is worth whole columns of 
logical demonstration. Hence we could not defend ourselves 
from a certain pious and complaccnt joy at learning that. 
the inoperativeness of the co-operative workshops, and the 
various impracticabilities of his machinery for the organisa- ~ 
tion of labour, had nearly driven’ M. Louts Blanc distracted ; 
and we absolutely chuckled when we heard that the atelier 
of associated who were set to work on the new 
fraternal ae to make breeches and blouses for the 
Sans-culoties ofthe garde mobile, worked 90 
languidly aed iaciocoaiit. ete senaaniin y gardes, ashamed |; 
of such prolonged nakedness, were reduce - the unfraternal | 
step of mobbing the atelier in question, and Ennsateaing, the 
association of dawdling breeches-makers with prompt ‘and 
signal vengeance if their nether garments were not ready by ~ 
a given hour on Sunday—thus committing the somewhat 
Irish solecism of forcing their free.and equal fellow. citizens . 
to work under compulsion. The moral force men thrashing _ 
’ the physical force-men in Limerick, and the naked soldiers — 
extorting pantaloons from their | inoperative brethren . in 
Paris, area pair of happy, and valuable incidents. , (0 
But 1 ER, Be, some men whom no experience can teach. 
In the very face of the manifest and ee) failure of the 
French attempts t© organise em der Govern- ' 
“ment sanction and management—in dabceeee: oad. too, of 
all the mischief which resulted from a-similar attempt ye 
by. our Gayerament in Ireland two years ago—Mr Carlyle » 
_ comes out with a proposal—if couched in Pik 
‘80 flight aid vibwe’ ox Bo Gan fe | so tea 
Pearce that eitderatnett shall: ise the: u doce ‘faculty”) ” 
, OF hie Neich as A ba See their ther gh fe ab 
enlisting them into a neste mt 
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The Problems of the Railroads 


(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


N Monday, May roth, the United States marched up to 

the very brink of a major railroad strike for the fourth 
time since 1941. For the third time such a catastrophe. has 
been averted, at least temporatily, by a resort to government 
seizure after all the provisions for delay and mediation estab- 
lished under the Railway Labour Act had been exhausted. In 
1941 and 1946, as in 1948, the employers accepted the recom- 
mendations of the President’s fact-finding board, but the unions 
rejected them. Inthe two earlier instances, the unions, by the 
use of their political power, then obtained a more favourable 
award from the President. Mr Roosevelt set the pattern by 
overruling his own board in order to avert a strike on Pearl 
Harbour Day ; Mr Truman ultimately did the same despite his 
request to Congress for legislation to draft the strikers into the 
Army. In yet another dispute in 1943 and 1944, Mr Roosevelt 
intervened to overrule a decision of the Director of Economic 
Stabilisation and, in effect, exempted the non-operating unions 
from the war-time freezing of wages. 

In 1941 and 1944, the war or the threat of war provided 
the unions with the leverage they needed to secure their de- 
mands ; now the tensions of an election year serve the same 
purpose. The present situation is the result of the demands 
of three operating unions, the engineers, the firemen and en- 
ginemen, and the switchmen, for a 30 per cent increase in pay, 
amounting to about 38 cents an hour, plus substantial changes 
in the rules governing their conditions of work. The fact-finding 
board in March recommended an increase of 154 cents and 
advised against accepting some of the changes in rules. In 
effect, the board offered the same settlement to these three 
unions as that accepted by 17 non-operating unions and the 
conductors and trainmen when the question was first raised last 
fall. These 19 unions represent about 90 per cent of all rail- 
road employees ; the three who rejected the board’s findings and 
issued the strike call represent only ro per cent. When inter- 
vention by the White House failed to induce the unions to call 
off the strike, the President, by authority of a musty law left 
over from the first World War, ordered the Army to seize and 
tun the railroads. This was followed by a temporary injunction 
against a strike, issued to protect the general processes of govern- 
ment ; its validity is being tested in hearings of which the 
result is not yet available. But meantime the trains ran, for 
the unions do not ae a court injunction ; one 
of the union leaders, asked if an injunction would be obeyed, 
replied: “ Of course it will: What are you asking a question 
like that for after what happened to John L. Lewis?” 

Thus, this is a second round increase spilling over into the 
third round. Any settlement in excess of the rate recommended 
will probably give impetus to additional demands by the unions 
which settled earlier ; they are reported also to be considering 
third round demands. But such demands might be averted if 
the three unions do not gain an advantage. The non-strikers 
showed considerable resentment at the endangering of their own 
incomes (the railroads had planned to shut down entirely if 
the strike materialised). Furthermore, cause and effect on the 

ionary merry-go-round have by now become abundantly 
clear. “It has to end sometime” was a phrase heard often in 
Conversation with the rank and file of the non-striking unions. 

Another consequence may be competition between the Presi- 
dent and Congress to secure credit for a permanent “ solution . 
of the problem of railway strikes. One possibility is to bring 
the railway unions under the Taft-Hartley Act, with its provi- 
sion for an 80-day injunction. This be an ironic turn of 
events, since at the time the Taft-Hartley Bill was in its forma- 


tive stages, President Truman, among others, advocated. fact- 
finding machinery patterned on the “ model” Railway Labour 
Act. It is now said that this approach ignored political situa- 
tions where one of the parties could gain more from the govern- 
ment than by sitting down seriously to collective bargaining. On 
this view, some stronger measure, such as the 80-day injunction 
or even compulsory arbitration, is needed to knock the heads of 
the disputants together. But it ‘will remain for Mr John L. 
Lewis to demonstrate whether any law-making body can legis- 
late a sincere desire for responsible collective bargaining: 


x 


One aspect of the matter which has been overshadowed by the 
immediate emergency is the danger that the dispute between 
labour and management will obscure their common interest in 
the source of their bread and butter. (Perhaps a wider moral can 
be drawn from this microcosm of the. railroad industry.).. The 
railroads were in bad financial condition when the United States 
entered the war. During the great depression, one-third of 
them had gone into bankruptcy, and another third: were in 
serious trouble. Their difficulties were more than a mere reflec- 
tion of general depression ; railroad traffic had not kept* pace 
with the growth in industrial production since 1929. It was 
estimated that at least 25 per cent of their potential freight 
volume had been lost to other forms of transportation, chiefly 
trucks and pipelines. Private automobiles and motor buses had 
bitten heavily into passenger volume, and air transport was a 
threatening newcomer. In most cases the competitors were 
skimming off the cream—the better paying lines of business. 

The war provided at least a temporary respite. The overall 
volume of both freight and passenger traffic skyrocketed. The 
competition of lorries, buses, and cars was restricted by 
shortages of petrol and rubber; air travel was on a priority basis. 
Railroad net income in 1942 reached a peak of only a little 
less than five times its level in 1940. From 1943 to 1946 it 
declined, then rose again in 1947. Such important roads as the 
Pennsylvania and the New York Central showed deficits for the 
first few months of 1948. Furthermore, while the recent finan- 
cial difficulties of some of the Eastern roads could be matched 
by those-of their competitors, particularly the airlines and the 
inter-city bus services, the railroads have again been losing 
ground, particularly in passenger traffic. The difficulties of the 
airlines might be ascribed to “‘ growing pains”; the railroads 
are experiencing the infirmities of old age. 

These infirmities have been aggravated by the steady rise in 
their operating expenses, particularly their payrolls. Since 1941 
these have risen at a much faster rate than gross receipts, so that, 
in 1947, with a gross income 62 per cent higher, net income 
from railway activities was 22 per cent lower. 

These developing stresses are not likely to become intoler- 
able until the volume of freight and passengers to be moved 
d:ops back to more normal levels. Faced with the relatively 
inelastic demand for transportation service which is the product 
of this period of overemployment, rising labour costs can be 
met, as they have been for the past seven years, and promise 
to be this time, by rate increases awarded by the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission. But when the pie to be shared be- 
comes smaller, and competition more pronounced, the rails will 
again lose ground, and perhaps more rapidly than they did 
before the war. Even at the present very high levels of traffic. 
the railroads are not able to earn enough to modernise their 
equipment, nor to establish an earnings record sufficiently 
impressive to encourage lenders to advance them significant 
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amounts of money. Under these conditions, future traffic losses 
will tend to produce a vicious circle because, as a result of a 
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rendering sérvice will rise. “This, in turn, may well result in 
a demand for still further rate increases—and these will divert 
still_ more traffic to the gailroads’ competitors... The peep to 
make capital improvements ,would be further curtailed. 
rules changes demanded by the. ~unions, many of -a fat 
work ” or “ make-pay ” variety, would introduce additional ele- 
ments of inflexibiliry at a time when the emphasis should be 
upon increasing flexibility and improving’ “Operatifig ‘efficiency. 
But even if every possible means of securing greater efficiency 
was adopted, many believe’ thar ‘the railroads of the country 
cannot be placed permanently on a paying basis. Government 
seizure has been freely used to solve their labour problems. 
wnhership was advocated to break the 
alleged transportation monopoly of the railroads. Now, it may 
be argued that government ownership is the only way to secure 
the efficient operation of the country’s basic transportation 
system, which is essential to the transportation of its basic com- 
modities and particularly important in time «f war. 


Housing. Under Full 
Employment 


{FROM OUR US EDITORIAL STAFF] 


N April and the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Housing, Bill. .was 
approved by the Senate, but the edds.are that the Bill will 
founder in the House and thus conclude another skirmish in the 
battle of the housing Bills which began over three-years ago. 
Since it was inweduced in August, 1945, this particular bill'‘has 
undergone changes both in content and title. It started as the 
Wagner-Eliender-Taft Bill, but today the name of its Repub- 
lican, rather than its Democratic, sponsors takes precedence. 
The TEW Bill was originally designed as a comprehensive 
approach to long-range housing. problems. This approach has, 
however, been .overshadowed by the general hysteria over the 
more immediate,housing»shertage, an, hysteria which has been 
sustained atever mounting, fever pitch for an unusually long 
peried of time. The Bill hasyth been espoused by many 


groups asa cure for present_evils?;, But far from- being the 
answer sought, many believe its provisions would, be so ill 
simed as to erm es 


diffculues. Even viewed-in long- 
question whether eens the 













i J m. 
The ee nee blem) in the United. States has 
many facets.. Perhaps. th é sme vital is the need Geineduce | ithe 
of housing to provid Bpoen: shelter for the lower middle 


income. a lower income:groups ; another , is the question of 





who. will..do.-th : or privaie-enterprise. Suc- 
cessive studies ‘by, private agencies and those of the government 
in the last ter seang have.reached fair, unanimity on the proposi- 
tion that high costs shiefly. to inefficient small-scale units 


in the building industry, to ‘antiquated methods, obsolete local 
building codes, restrictionist practices by industry and labour, 
and poog utilisation Of | Bes; Aidw far lower 
than they were 20. years. ago, wn to play a less 
important part. And yet, with the sxation of porns oe 
weak p jos 40, encourage ears 

like its p 
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** AMERICA “iS gisawn trom. three 
sourees, Articles wh a ur US Editorial 
Staff ’’ ‘are thee {va roup of regular 
correspondents, sestaelit in the United States. Articles 
eal seme such attribution s-*' Prom an eae 

_ Correspond Baller: Frama Gor respo _Ohion't 
1 Outs: #9. contr: utors, «1 H 
pute is prepared.in E onde 








agencies of the one effective club they possess to per- 


ae eTaca atortes, builders, and trade unions to mend their 


vibe Sadie vi valuation. and eligibility imposed 
ion for insurance between 
etl dn Yeteé eo ght revolutionary improve- 
ments in home nin and land ‘utilisation. Now such: gains 
threaten tobe washed away in a permanent flood of easy credit, 
in continuation of trends clearly evident in the last several years, 
The attempts to strengthen appraisal ‘5 ds in the Present 
Bill pay only lip’ service to the ideal from this point of view. 
Nor is the real problem going to'be sdlved by tlic ‘hotly cod 
tested provisions for further assistance to families-in the lowest 
income groups through enlatged loans and grants for ‘public 
housing. The basic cost of housing will not, thereby, te te 
duced one iota ; it will only be redistributed’ so that more ‘will 
be' borne by the genetal taxpayer. ‘The’ Bilf’s ‘provisions ‘for 
similar grants to enable cities to acquire land in blighted areas, 
and write it down to current te ‘raldes are glo! $4 Petty 
But again, they obscure the basic issue, the ‘more so ‘since urban 
redevelopment is not ‘solely a housing problem but ont of 


re-creating jobs and economic opportunities in the. high-cost 
central areas of cities. 
* 


These objections are scopnipsind when the critic considers 
the short-run problem, of. finding houses at reasonable. prices 
for the extraordinarily large aumber of new families. fennadl 
the past three years... This demand has been, greatly enhaneed 
by relatively high incomes which have enabled people in-all 
walks of life to demand more.and better housing. On. the 
supply side, the limiting factor on the total volume of new homes 
constructed has been the restricted supply of labour and ‘Mate- 
tials for which all contenders in this inflation-swollen ec 
are bidding. Under full employment housing measures 
sising liberal credit cannot increase the current rate of — 
investment except at the expense of other lines of consumpy 
and imyestment...At. their worst, they. will add: diberab fide! 
io. the inflatienary fires ; ‘at their best they will diyertisome 
he supply. to. dt most. The 
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is purchasing pres is supplemented by the ¢ op 
of veterans’. guaranteed loans. ee 
~The problem thus tends to be ptt gpatiating and self 
fying. Paradoxically, son the @ ages! 
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high-cost peru erne ee ees ere is some reason 
to believe that the high construction: rate es 1947 made a 
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720,000, a ' 
this net. increase aaah areas ane ‘dwelling units were 
completed, In addition, . 450,000 temporary. family units were 
an “Dvsng doc Spread Sectachds Oveho xij Gi ses 
wat ormitories, b anda 

known. additions to the housing supply,.aa unknown number 

ot onelises hag en 8 ebtavered debe mpultipk: waits. 
des are truth of the ees isy eae that a measures 
i to increase | materials and manpower 
oing into housing are unwise et this juncture....But only Mr 
Ra rasa Tecan the, political court 
this nettle in an. t, although Senator Tal 





lebeed the obvious 4 inconsistency “of achiberately taking measures 
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leading to the restriction of private, credit, and: then.-breaching 
the dike with public credit. But the.defeat of the: Housing» Bill 
alone would not plug-up the hole in-the dike. “Titke-VI ofthe 
emergency housing Act is the present fountain/head’of mor 
edit, Congress may extend these insurance powers even if the 
fuse turns down the, Taft Bill. “The American people have 
¢ opportunity 10 make-a decision, unless they want ever higher 
prices to make it for them..." The housing problem may, well put 
the question: Which shall it be—more goods and services, more 
housing—or the Eurepean recevery plan and more adequate 
defence ? 


American © Notes. 
firmness without Frenzy F 


. The Kremlin’s dove of peace homed into Mr. Wallace’s arms 
this week after am; imhospitable . reception in Washington. 
Mr Wallace, who has. always advecated.a deal with the Russians 
to.carve up the world<iato two, great spheres of-influence,. will 
make some electoral capital out of, Mr Stalin’s .response,, as final 
proof that his Third Party. has, a, monopoly. of, peaceful intentions 
in the United States. How much this talking-point will be. offset 
by the further proof provided that @ vote for. Wallace is a vote 
for Stalin is uncertaim; in the case, both of Mr Wallace’s sup- 
porters and his critics it may be largely a question of preaching 
to the converted. 

The State Department has, been severely criticised for having 
been caught unprepared by the whole episode But at least 
Mr Marshall has made it quite clear that is not prepared to 
buy peace with Russia on the black market and at the expense 
of other countries... American policy still follows the outline 
Mr. Marshall presented to the House a fortmight ago when he 
was defending the United Nations: firmness to Russia without 
frenzy at home, andthe rebuilding of the economic and military 
sesources of Western Europe. sda Balers 
_.The important, resolution. put, before the Senate by Mr Vanden- 


berg is a practical expression of. both these. aspects of official policy. 


by. 13 votes toonil, by the Senate:Foteign :Relations: Gommitice. In 
part, it-secks to stem the tide running strong}y:in the House toward 
revision of the: United. Nations Charter with Russia if -possible, 
without Russia:if necessary.” The: revisionists are an ill-assorted, 
but not therefore negligible, alli of the idealists: who yearn for 
an instalment of world government and of the: disillusioned who 
are resigned to a showdown with Riissia. . Their :programme 
includes*the elimination of the Veto.on nratters of enforcement; 
giving teeth to the United Netions through troops drawn from 
the smaller ‘nations; and a determination’to secure imtefnational 
controlof arms, particularly: the atomic bomb, - Indeed, it appears 
to have been the final breakdown of the talks om control of atomic 
energy ‘which: precipitated the hearings in the House. By urging 
the President to continue to seck,: within the framework of the 
United: Nations, .a voluntary agreement: ¢liminating the vew, 
except in matters of enforcement, and an agreement on a police 
force for Uno and on the reduction of armaments, the. Vanden- 
berg resolution attempts to preserve the shell of the United 
Nations until the time when the revival of Western Europe 
induces the Russians to abandon their intransigence, 


x * * 


Formula for Military Aid 


The. more striking and constructive passages of the resolution 
advise the President to explore the possibilities afforded by the 
Charter for buttressing economic recovery by American participa- 
tion in the. regional defence arrangements permated under 
Article 51 of the Charter. It was, Senator Vandenberg, one of 
the authors of the United Nations, who imsisted over a year ago 
that the Truman Doctrine must pay. at least lip service to. the 
United Nations and he is convinced that, if properly exploited, 
the Charter can be made. to serve the need of the democracies for 
common defence as well as to.provide a sounding-board. for 

iet polemics. fo 

The critical passages im the Senator’s “ working paper” advise 
the President to seek the “ progressive development. of regional 
arrangements for self-defence in accerdance with. the Charter” 
and recommend. the “ association. of the United. States,” under 
constitutional processes, with such regional arrangements as, are 





It has the approval of the State Department and has been passed, 
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based on self-help and mutual aid and “ affect American national 


security.” The pattern is consciously that of the European 
Recovery plan ; the United States may, if it feels its own security 
is endangered, ‘fill any gap which remains after the countries of 
Western Europe have pociedtheit reso for defence. » 

This is much less than a military’ guarantee, but it may be 
more than the Senate will approve without modification. Already 
some members of the Foreign Relations Committee have sought 
assurances that the resolution involves no military commitments 
and will not pledge the United States to large expenditures for 
foreign military assistance. Even in its preliminary form, the 
resolution is no more than a formula through which»aid may be 
channelled in the event of another crisis, a green light for future 
action. But it puts the Truman Doctrine upon a firmer footing, 
and opens the door, shut for so many generations, to an American 
partnership, in times of peace, with like-minded countries outside 
the Western Hemisphere. 


* * * 


Spring Strikes 


It is becoming a traditioa that the pattern for wage negotia- 
tions is set by the steel industry, and at first it looked as if this 
year would be no exception. The meat packers, the automobile 
manufacturers and the telephone companies all followed the ex- 
ample of the steel producers in refusing to offer any increase (or 
only a very modest one) to their workers. But the steel workers 
were bound by contract not to strike, while those in the 
other industries suffered under no such prohibition. As a result, 
the demand for a third round of wage increases has led to a 
number of work stoppages, which it had been hoped to avoid 
this year. Some 225,000 workers are already out, including the 
meat packing employees, who struck two months ago. A strike 
of shipping workers is possible in June and so is another coal 
stoppage at the end of that month. The procedure of the Taft- 
Hartley Act has been used to postpone the strike of long-distance 
telephone operators. 

More important is the action of the United Automobile Workers 
against the Chrysler Corporation, where the strike is now over a 
week old, against the General Motors Corporation, where the 
strike is due to begin on May 28th, and against the Ford Company, 
where wage negotiations can be reopened on July 15th. There 
has been no major str:ke in the automobile industry for over two 
years, and it will probably be here that this year’s pattern for wage 
increases is established. In this industry, as in many of the others 
where strikes are in existence or threatening, the demand is for 
an increase of 25 or 30 cents an hour, based on the rise in the cost 
of living. All three companies have rejected the union’s demands. 
The Chrysler workers, in a last-minute effort to avoid the strike, 
offered to accept 17 cents, but the company’s best offer was 6 
cents. The Ford Company has gone so far as to suggest that the 
union should accept an actual reduction, since its average wage 
of $1.46 an hour is higher than the average of the dther auto- 
als companies. ‘The union naturally finds this rid‘eulous, but 

ed to withdraw its demands if the Ferd Gempany can 
cael ts influence successfully to roll back the cost of living and 
can prove that wage increases would force it to raise it§ prices. 

In most of these cases the question of pension and welfare 
funds, first De into the limelight by} Mt ‘Lewis, is also in- 
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propose in. the future to — 
PE tebe ; health and welfare funds, 
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hich wo 
under discussion with the employers. ted States Steel he, 
replied with a much less liberal plan, 3 Uni “which the costs would 


be shared between industry and labour. 
¢ * * 


First Line of Defence 


Congress, by approving the 7o-group Air Force with only 
five dissentients, has in effect decided that the Air Force will be 
the first line of defence of the United States in the next war, 
This defeat of the traditional Services by the force which has 
had an independent existence for only ten months is largely due 
to the conviction that Russia is the “ only possible foe” ‘and that 
a war with Russia will inevitably begin, even if it does not end, 
in the air. The full amount authorised by Congress for aircraft 
and guided missiles in the fiscal year 1949, beginning in July 
next, is $3,198,100,000, of which nearly $100,000,000 is for naval 
aviation. Some of the money has already been made available, 
so that procurement of aircraft can start at once. Deliveries are 
expected to begin next January and the full programme will take 
at least three years to complete. 

The 1949 appropriation for the 7o-group Air Force is only 
the first instalment of what will eventually become an annual 
expenditure of $7} billion and perhaps more, since the com- 
position of an air force group is constantly changing, and Congress 
is determined that its new favourite shall be up to date at all 
times. The 70-group Air Force was actually recommended to 
both Houses not by their Armed Services Committees, but by 
their Appropriations Committees, which are less well qualified 
to appreciate the implications of the programme. Nor did Con- 
gress get much guidance from the conflicting and indecisive 
advice it received from Government spokesmen. Many Con- 
gressmen are fully aware, and much concerned, that the voyage 
upon which they have embarked so enthusiastically has not been 
fully charted, although only Senator Cain showed his disquiet at 
this lack by voting against it (the other four dissentients were ail 
supporters of Mr Wallace and opposed the appropriation gn 
principle). Senator Lodge pointed out that “ if we increase our 
appropriations every time we get angry, we can bleed ourselves 
to death,” and called for a full investigation of the point at which 
the national economy will be threatened by military expenditures. 

The Administration has insisted that the 7o-group Air Force 
itself is such a threat under present unless it is accom- 
panied by inflation controls which Congress is no more ready, to 
impose now than it has been in the past. These are the 
on which the Administration opposes the larger Air Force, : 
ing that it will involve substantial additions to the other Services, 
for defending and supplying bases and so on, if the defence 
gramme of the country is to remain in balance. eae 
still to consider the remaining appropriations for the 
1949 defence to some $11) bin 
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Prospects 


(By a Correspondent) 


*]GHT months is a short time in the life of a nation, but it is 
4 long enough to show that Pakistan has come to stay. In little 
more than a decade the idea of separate statehood for the pre- 
dominantiy Muslim portions of India (old-style) grew from an 
almost casual suggestion to be the passionately held ideal of the 
vast majority Of Muslims in the country ; and led irresistibly’ to 
the partition of the country last August. _ The realisation of this 
ideal needed energies and talents other than those required to 
play the game of Indian power politics. The surprising thing 
to most observers is that.these were available. 

It would have been task enough for Pakistan to have organised 
itself with every other factor favourable, But it had to cope 
straightway with a succession of appalling problems—mass 
migrations, the complete dislocation of economic life over large 
areas of north-western Pakistan, a serious dispute with India over 
Kashmir. Yet Pakistan survived, and is today firmly established. 


‘The first reason for this is the Governor-General. Mr Jinnah 
does not pretend to be.a constitutional Governor-General in. the 
sense understood im the older Dominions. He plays an important 
part in the formation of policy and sometimes m the minutiz 
of administration, .His tours to the provinces, in particular his 
recent visit to the North-West Frontier Province, have been 
outstandingly successful in assisting the cohesion of the various 
parts of the state. Pew would have believed it possible that such 
practical statesmanship would have been shown by this elderly, 
ascetic and aloof .politician, who now finds himself in. power for 
the first time in his life. 

Next in importance in keeping Pakistan united; and making 
its leaders determined. to succeed,-has been the attitude of India, 
as-Seen from Karachi, -Frem that angle there has been a series 
of acts—the massacre of Muslims.in Delhi in carly. Sepsember, 
the ‘sufferings ' of Muslims inthe East. Punjab, the aggression 
against Junagadh, followed at once for contrary. reasons. by. the 
occtipation of Kashmir, an unofficial trade embargo, on exports 
from Bombay to Karachi, and so on...No doubt Delhi had good 
reasons for doing all this and could produce a lengthy charge- 
sheet'against Pakistan.-But the important point is that Pakistan 
did not think so; and. this. proof. of what a Hindu-dominated 
government’ meant in: practice in its relations with the new 
Muslim state, as well as India’s treatment: of Muslims left in 
India, had a marked effect in maintaining the authority of the 
Pakistan Government. 


Growing Self-Confidence 

sneer ~ ; 47! Nats: She ptarses, tenner ahead eersg tere gab. Sgpeke nie ial es oa 
/This was most evident in the Kashmir issue. Tt was obvious 
that once the principle: of partition, had been accepted as the 
lution of the Indian problem, and had been rightly applied to 
fovinces like Bengal and .the. Punjab,, it should. also , be 
lied to a latgé State like Kashmir, whefe there 1s an even more 
ly defined line of, demareation between , majority and 
Minority commishity, (The lamentably ‘prolonged deliberations 
Uno over this issue gave Pakistan its first chance to appear on 
the world’s. stage. , Its,.début. was. feassuringly, successful ; and 
the realisation of its international position was fostered by the 

pany expansion of the corps diplomatique at Karachi. 
» Pakistan’s appreciation of its wri Strength grew visibly ‘and 
soon tide évident to its ‘northern neighbour. «Afghanistan 
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ng up the “ Pathanistan’” idea, with 
of dominating the tribal areas of ‘the 





dealings with Pakistan, a policy which recognises clearly the 
relative strength and stability of the two states, 


The final and. probably conclusive. reason why Pakistan. has 
come to stay is the fact that it now consists, in the north-west, 
entirely of Muslims, Where formerly there were millions of 
Hindus, there. are now only a few thousand. Eastern Bengal, 
though over twice as populous, has never been associated with the 
creation of Pakistan in the same way as the north-west, nof have 
any feal links yet been forged between these 1wo widely separated 
halves of Pakistan.. But the will to do so is abundant, and the 
leaders of the state have fertile brains. In any case, Pakistan 
is essentially a Muslim state, and reunion with India is out of 
the. question. ‘Yet Pakistan’s greatest interest in the field’ of 
foreign affairs is that it should be on good terms with ' India. 
There is, however, no apparent willingness in the capital of 
either dominion to act on the principle that its good relations 
with the other are indeed the most important part of its foreign 
policy. The mistrust and ill-feeling born of recent events and the 
personal rivalries of the leaders of both dominions are too great. 


A New Type of Dominion ? 


What, of Pakistan’s.relations with the Commonwealth ?_ Is 
it likely to stay inside ? The answer again is Yes, but with the 
important proviso that Great Britain and the other members of 
the Commonwealth must show themselves understanding and 
helpful. Tt will be no good treating Pakistan as a daughter 
nation, or expecting the same automatic responses to matters 
concerning Great Britain’s welfare, or the position, of the Crown, 
and so. on, as we have come to rely on from the older Dominions. 
Pakistan is at present called a Dominion, but the name obscures 
what is in fact a new and different relation. Precedents applicable 
to the older Dominions should never be automatically applied to 
Pakistan... We should not repeat our. performance of last autumn, 
when Pakistan appealed to us in its hour of desperate neéd, and 
we .did not even send anyone to speak words of comfort, let 
alone assist in solving its grievous. disputes with India—except by 
distant words of advice. That was, mot the way to recommend 
membership of the Commonwealth ; and it caused bitrer comment 
in Karachi. There is in Pakistan a great fund of goodwill 
towards Great Britain and the British. The two countries have 
a variety of interests in common and a background of the same 
political ideas, Here then is a great opportunity for the Common- 
wealth to evolve a new type of relation so that, even if Pakistan 
should. choose to stop calling itself a Dominion, the links which 
can be developed from common interests would still enable us to 
go forward together. That might mean a change in the nature of 
the Commonwealth ; but the ability to change our political institu- 
tions has. always been our strength, beieai Sie 

Beyond its immediate neighbours and the. Gommonweaith, 
Pakistan has not had time to consider its foreign policy. - It ange 
seem fitted for the réle of leader of a Middle East bloc of M 
states ; as the fifth most populous state ingthé workd.it is far 
bigger and more powerful than any of, the others. Buat:it has 
so far shown no disposition to think along these lines. Indeed, 
after an early abortive. effort at »meking, contact . with certain of 
these states, it is being most circumspect in its further approaches ; 
and there is no indication as yet-how the intrusion of this new 
power into their affairs would be. welcomed by the Middle: East 
countries, Pakistan has joined with them, it is ‘true,°in opposing 
partition in Palestine, but is unlikely be yd anything very active 
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India in 1946, of the non-viability of Pakistan, and this was the 
general view up to the time of partition. It is true that Pakistan 
has no big industries comparable with India’s iron. and steel, coal 
or sugar. But Pakistan hasa surplus of valuable raw materials, 
in particular jute, cotton and certain grains: “So long’ as world 
raw material prices remain anywhere ‘near their present levels 
that spells prosperity, on one condition: that condition is that 
it should be possible to move the crops. But lack of transport 
facilities is at present Pakistan’s main economic problem. Until 
coal for the railways, vehicles and petrol for the roads, and 
improved port facilities in East Bengal aré all available to an 
extent not yet in sight, Pakistan will be unable to derive full 
advantage from its resources. Their development offers a fruitful 
field for the co-operation of British business. The Pakistan 
Government has already laid down the conditions on which the 
investment of foreign capital will be welcomed. As in the poli- 
tical sphere so in the economic, there is an enormous field for 
the development of friendly and mutually profitable co-operation 
between Britain and Pakistan. Pakistan has no intention of 
remaining entirely a primary producer and it is to Great Britain 


that it first looks for help in its development towards a more 
balanced economy. 


Church and State in France 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


“Celui qui croyait au ciel, celui qui n’y croyait pas... ” 
This rhythmic refrain is repeated at the end of each verse of one 
of the best known resistance poems, written during the occupation 
by the Communist, Louis Aragon. The poem was first printed by 
the underground press, and has been made into the text of a 
brief, but very moving film which is now being shown as a 
“short” before a sentimental melodrama at a cinema on the 
Champs Elysées. The theme is simple: the Catholic and free 
thsnker sink their differences, fight side by side, and die together 
for the same cause of human dignity and freedom. 


The delay in producing the film, which was planned in the 
halcyon days after the liberation, was the result. of material 
difficulties, but its appearance today has given it.a curious twist 
of dramatic irony. It has, in fact, coincided with the revival of 
the old feud between Catholic and anti-clerical all over western 
Europe which was dormant during the war years—the very feud 
over which M. Aragon pronounced a premature obituary. Its 
vigour has recently been shown in the crisis which left Belgium 
for many days without a government, and last week it almost 
brought the precarious French coalition to an ignominious tumble. 


The incident-which precipitated the crisis in France was of 
quite Lilliputian proportions: the practical issue was the direction 
of exactly 28 elementary schools in the Catholic province of 
Lorraine. The sequence of events was as follows. Before the 
debate the Prime Minister, M. Robert Schuman (of the Catholic 
MRP) had prevailed upon ‘his anti-clerical colleagues to accept 
a compromise between claims of Church and state. 

In this project the 28 schools, which had belonged to the 
collieries of Lorraine before these were nationalised, were to be 
taken over by the state; but leased out to Catholic institutions 
wherever the parents preferred to have their children educated 
by priests and by nuns rather than by lay school-teachers: in 
Lorraine this preference is, in fact, very marked. The Assembly in 
its preliminary resolution (sm0tion préalable) seemed favourable to 
this compromise, but trouble began when it was rejected by the 
anti-clerical majority in the parliamentary commission on educa- 
tion. The acute feelings and strong language exchanged in the 
commission induced the Socialist ministers to withdraw their 
approval from the Schuman j So when it was put to 
the House, the Cabinet publicly split:and the Prime Minister was 
defeated. 


Crisis in the Cabinet 


The crisis lasted all through Friday night, and two feverish 
inet meetings were held between midnight and four a.m. 
The Prime Minister, who is cautious, conciliatory and anti- 
doctrinaire by mature, gave up his project and obtained from his 
party colleagues in the Cabinet the sacrifice of the 28 elementary 
schools—which will. ai be over to lay school-masters. 


Though: there was intense excitement in the lobbies of the 
Ghambér ) qui : : ‘ a a 
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awoke (the Assembly voted the anti-clerical motion at 6.46 a.m) 
and that the attention of the press was almost entirely monopoliseg 
that day bythe future Queen of England, enabled the unedifyin 
incident to escape the usual and undesirable publicity. 


“The relative insignificance of the particular issue on which the 
simmering French political pot all but boiled over, provides 
important clues to the present situation. Firstly it shows the 
intensity of feeling aroused on the Catholic issue and its immense 
political importance (overshadowed but by no means eliminated 
by the war). Secondly it shows the fragile and precarious nature 
of the coalition now governing France. 


The Catholic revival, measured in church attendance, was 
marked during the war. The revulsion against Communism in 
western Europe, caused by recent manifestations of its aggressive. 
ness, has confirmed that revival. In France the church has beep 
particularly well placed to strengthen its hold on the you 
generation through the deplorable decline in the standard of 
public education. This decline is the result of crippling economies 
which have made the proportions of the national budget spent on 
education smaller in France than in almost any other Eu 
country. French experts agree that the standard of teaching and 
the proportion of teachers to pupils is falling and ambitious 
parents have therefore every motive to set aside the money neces- 
sary to obtain private-school (which in France almost always 
means Catholic) education for their children. 


Catholics and de Gaulle 


While the Church has been consolidating its hold over French 
minds, .its direct intervention in politics since the liberation has 
been discreet. During the occupation most of the higher clergy 
were heavily compromised with Vichy, and indirectly with the 
Nazis, although many village curés formed rallying points for 
resistance. Since then the Vatican has played its hand cautiously, 
obstructing the purge of collaborationists, but otherwise largely 
abstaining from participating in the current political fights. At 
last October’s municipal elections the faithful in different parishes 
received varying advice from their spiritual guides when called 
upon to make their choice between independent, conservative, 
Gaullist and MRP lists. Potentially, however, the Church can, 
at its present strength, play a decisive part in turning the balance 
among the anti-Communist forces battling with each other for 
power. As that potential force becomes increasingly apparent 
its counterpart—anti-clericalism—inevitably revives as a fighting 
force on the other side, 


The revival of the old feud is nothing less than a disaster for 
the present Coalition Government for the “Third Force, 
already so deeply divided on economic, financial and social policy. 
The Church-versus-state quarrel, which was patched up last week, 
can break out again at any moment. There has still been nothing 
more than a provisional solution for the general problem of 
financing church schools, and this issue is rich with possibilities 
of friction and discord. Both Communists and Gaullists stand to 
gain obvious and immediate advantages in exploiting these possi- 
bilities ; and the two middle parties principally concerned (the 
progressive Catholics and the Socialists—MRP and SFIO) will 
require wisdom and long sight if they are to avoid collision, The 
MRP will be unwilling to make further concessions for fear of 
throwing the Vatican decisively on the Gaullist side, the Socialists 
will be encouraged to stand firm for fear of losing anti-clerical 
voters to the Communists. 


M. Schuman as Prime Minister has set a good example of for- 
bearance and restraint, but his team will have to prove } 
capable of following jit, if the Government is to realise its declared 
object: political and economic stabilisation, so ridiculously incom 
patible with these recurrent crises, 


Holland’s Dollars 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT ‘AT! THE HAGUE] | 


THE annual report of the Netherlands Bank, combined with 3 
dem Minister of Finance to Parliament 


Dutch production now appears to be making | 
In°1947 it was. ees ies Tass. ee 1946 


three months of it. was even 5 . 
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10 49 per cent of the prewar volume. They amounted to 
Fi. 1,752 million,* but the cost of imports had in the meantime 
been raised to Fl. 4,066 million. As a result, total exports covered 
46 per cent of imports against 35 per cent in 1946. 
‘Although exports increased considerably, trade relations with 
several countries remained unsatisfactory. Like nearly all 
European countries, Holland was unable to export as many goods 
to hard currency countries as it would have liked. The dollar 
shortage is quite as urgent as anywhere else. But, apart from 
that, exports to Great Britain and Germany, too, were bad. The 
balance of payments with Britain was largely made up by British 

nts of about Fl. roo million for Dutch ships used during 
and after the war and Fl. 50 million in gold transferred to Holland, 
Real exports remained very low, however, and the situation with 
Bizonia was quite as bad. Complaints about the indifference of 
the British and American authorities about Benelux and French 
participation in German trade are persistent—Western Union may 
improve this commerce, 

The great internal disillusion about Benelux is the unsatisfactory 
development of Dutch-Belgian trade: exports from Holland to 
Belgium are much less than imports from Belgium, and only the 
extension of larger credit facilities by the Belgian authorities may 
save the balance of payments of the Dutch with their Belgian 
Benelux partners. 


Foreign Exchange Plans 


The main problem is, of course, dollars. In order to stimulate 
exports to dollar countries, the Dutch Government has “ under 
consideration” (two years after the proposal was made), allow- 
ing exporters some 10 or 1§ per cent of their earned dollars. But 
all the same the outlook, even with ERP, is sombre. 

The Finance Minister’s memorandum speaks about three 
“plans ” for the use of foreign exchange: plan A, plan B and plan 
C, Plan A—which is mmpossible—is the continuation of Dutch im- 
ports at the 1947 level. The dollar shortage, and particularly the 
slower flow of American credits, make it imperative to restrict 
imports. Until April rst nobody knew for certain how much 
Marshal! Aid—if any—wou'd be received, and so a plan C was 
drawn up just in case Holland would have to continue during 
1948 without any further American facilities. It is fairly clear 
that plan C did not exist..in concrete, elaborated form; it was 
clearly impossible for Holland, as it was for nearly all European 
nations, to forego further American help without (a) first cutting 
imports to a level gravely prejudicial to health and productivity, 
and (b) crippling industry by reducing the import of machinery 
and raw materials. Even in the first quarter of 1948, whilst wait- 
ing for the Marshall Plan; the Dutch Government licensed more 
oa than were compatible with a “ Plan C” scheme, im order 

‘to cause irreparable damage later. A bad-harvest, the end of 
sterling convertibility, insufficient ‘exports to Belgium, and tech- 
nical difficulties with World Bank loans together created a most 
npleasant situation. 

with Marshall Aid, a return to plan A, the former level, 
ae unwarranted. An intermediate plan B has, therefore, 
een worked out, and ‘the Minister ‘of Finance emphasised once 

e that, although ERP ‘ainis at making Europe viable by 1951, 
immediate increase in the standard of living was improbable. 

‘The first estimate for.1948 reckons with an éxport of FI. 2,150 

ion (Fl, 300; million more than in 1947) 5 imports remain 
at Fl. 3,930 million, however, only Fl. 100 million less than last 
ear. Gold transfers (FI. 100 million), further use of foreign 
is (Fl. 60 million), and the free ‘sale of foreign securities 
(Fl. 135 million)}—no"figure is quoted for the forced sale that 
has now begun—make up part of the balance; but if the very 
stricted plan C.had had to be executed, and if no Marshall Aid 
had been available, an adverse balance of Fl. 911 million would 
have had to be met. : 
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the world’s supply of palm oil products. Since the war, recon- 
struction has been hampered by the unsettled political ‘situation. 
The lack of goods from Indenesia, ‘partict 
aggravated the general delay of world recovery. But, as a result 
of the settlement which was reached at the beginning of this year. 
there has been a marked improvement throughout the islands. As 


taw materials, has 


the fear of political unrest decreased, so has production increased, 
and Indonesia is once more beginning to take up its proper place 
as one of the world’s largest primary producers. 

The recovery of Indonesia as a whole owes much of its success 
to the example set by the eastern group of islands. The state of 
East Indonesia—comprising all the islands to the east of Java 
from Bali to the Moluccas, but excluding New Guinea—was 
created on December 24, 1946, at the conference held at Denpasar 
in Bali, with Mr Soekawati as its first President. 

Since its inception the keynote in the management of affairs in 
this new autonomous state—which will eventually be one of the 
equal partners in the proposed United States of Indonesia—has 
been development and progress under a Government plan drawn 
up on the spot and approved by its own Parliament. In accord- 
ance with the terms on which the state was set up, civil adminis- 
tration, the police, justice, public health, lower and. sec 
education, etc., are now all carried out by the Govetnment of East 
Indonesia, whereas they had previously been under the control of 
the Central (Dutch) Government in Batavia. 


Co-operation with the Dutch 


Although the running of these affairs is now entirely in the 
hands of the East Indonesian Government, these officials decided 
that they could not as yet run such a vast enterprise without 
certain outside assistance. They have therefore requested the 
Dutch—with their 350 years’ administrative experience in the 
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Indies—to give them such aid as they may require. They pre- 
ferred to co-operate with the Dus dates than to follow. the 
hostile policy adopted by their neighbours in the republic. The 
natural result was that East Indonesia forged ahead in both the 
political and economic fields. ps ee 

The Indonesian Premier offered thé post of Finance Minister 
in the first Cabinet to a Dutchman. *‘Fhis offer was accepted, and 
though there have since been three Cabinet reshuffles,mo change 
has ever been made in this particula® office—the only one to be 
held by a European. Furthermore, the’ Dutch members of the 
former civil service in East Indonesia have been placed at the 
disposal of the state by the Central (Dutch) Government. and 
they are rendering invaluable service to the new administration. 

The 1948 Budget at some 205 million guilders, can still be only 
a provisional.one, -However, the various Ministries have drawn 
up provisional estimates for their own requirements, arriving at 
a total of 176 million guilders (£17.6 million).. The main items of 
expenditure ‘are Home Affairs and Police (36 million. guilders), 
Education (27 million), Public Works (37 million), Economic 
Affairs (18 million) and Health (18 million). 

This figure of 176 million guilders is about eight times as large 
as the prewar expenditure, partly because of such matters as 
enhanced prices, general rehabilitation and increased wages and 
partly because of the costs of setting up the new Home 
Government. : 

Economically, the State of East Indonesia is mainly depen- 
dent on agricultural produce, and it is estimated that some 74 
Dag Sh 0 tie aS OS SO Te of, 

This past of, the archipslago was, fortunately, spared. most, ob. 
the ;postwar upheavals, and tefrorist activities: that. 50 a 
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tarded progress in Java and Sumatra, with the result that rebabili- 


tation could be taken in hand immediately after the capitulation 


of the Japanese. Although rice le food 6f ghe Indonesian 
——he consumes about, 229 Ib. . Pe in this afeae 
between 20 and 25 per cent the Tice fields hud been left un- 


planted during the Japanese occupation. Now, however, the 
farmers oak 2 work in their fields again -without~being 
terrorised. They knew that they would be allowed to retain their 
crops for themselves, and not have to hand them over without 
payment either to the Japanese invader or to bands of roving 
gangsters who claimed to be “liberating” them from the Dutch, 
As a result, production capacity 1s practically back-to the prewar 
level, though adverse weather conditions in 1946 caused a con- 
siderable loss of rice and maize. Nevertheless, the estimated 
rice-surplus in South Celebes for 1947 was, 20,000 tons, and a 
maize surplus of 50,000 tons was also expected... The island of 
Lombok (lying to the East of Bali) was expected to produce a 
rice surplus of 10,000 tons in 1947, though part of these surplus 
tonnages will be required for other districts in East Indonesia 
where there is insufficient rice or maize available. There is also 
considerable work. being projected on irrigation.schemes in the 
state, and it is estimated that, with these coming into operation, 
East Indonesia will be able to produce within ten years a rice 
surplus of 100,000 tons annually. 

By far the most important prewar export from East Indonesia 
was that of copra, which in 1939 accounted for 80 per cent of 
the volume and 60 per cent of the value. of.all exports from 
Macassar, East Indonesia exported three-fifths of all the copra 
shipped from the Netherlands Indies, the bulk being produced 
by the Indonesians themselves and not on large European-con- 
trolled estates. 


Dependence on Copra 


Being so largely dependent on copra exports, the economic 
position of East Indonesia, as it stands at present, is somewhat 
vulnerable. Copra prices are subject to violent fluctuations ; for 
instance in 1923 copra fetched 30 guilders per picul (136 Ib.) 
but in 1930-31 the price had dropped to fl.1.50/fi.2 per picul. 
After the Japanese capitulation a top-price of f1.68 per picul 
was recorded; but by the beginning of 1947 this figure had been 
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halved, and in the second half of that year another drop of about. 
50 per cent was soceeied, Before the war, the bulk of the Nether. 


lands Andies cop ibeen shi 10; Fu » but when this 
pars cea i 1940 vernment erected g 
body known as ‘he Fund, "it was to find other 


markets for the home-grown copra and to take such measures as 
were necessary to-assist the producers. 


After the Japanese capitulation it became apparent that the only 
way to bring improvement into chges. was by Government inter. 
yention, which meant the i of activities by the Copra 
Fund, and the assistance of the Government Import and Export 
Organisation. The Copra Fund ‘ienmacdisscle started to encour- 
age production, and to this end issued—in collaboration. with, 
Import and Export Organisation—such essential articles : 
textiles, tobacoo, bags, dried fish, etc. It also aimed to prot 
the producer from the worst effects of. world market fluctuations: 


by .a regulated purchase policy and the issue of cash gen 


where necessary. As a result of these activities, the.sharp drop 


price in April, 1946, was originally absorbed by the Copra Fuad. 


and it was not until half-way through May that it became neces- 
sary to lower the price it was paying for copra. Even after @ 
further drop in June, 1946, the Copra Fund was still able to pay 
a higher price to the producer than world markets would normally, 
have warranted. 


The Copra Fund operates as little as possible in the field of 
trade, so as not to cut out the dealers and remove their livelihood, 
It does, however, exercise sufficient control to prevent the small 
producer from being paid too little for his copra. As the Fund 
now buys minimum lots of 5 tons, the middle-man acts as collector 
from the small producers, and it is estimated that 80 to 90 per 
cent of the copra bought by the Copra Fund comes from Chinese 
dealers. 


Although economically East Indonesia is at the moment, too 
largely dependent on copra, plans to improve the economic out- 
look of the state as a whole are being worked on vigorously. “In 
this respect fisheries, industries and cattlc-raising are all being given 
careful attention, so that it is not too much to expect a great 
improvement in the position as time goes on; and. this all the 
more so as the state has elected to work together with the Dutch 
and will greatly benefit from this collaboration. 
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THIS ENGLAND . paninete 
HERE is no excuse for keeping pets 
in hard times — and we ‘need no 

excuse. They are a part of our English 
life. They take us out.or they keep us 
in, They demand a new rug of require a 
new chair by a roaring fire. They guide 
out lives and enable us to enjoy ilife 
when all other things are conspiring to 
thwart our enjoyment. They go with that 
Balkan Sobranie which we might deny 
ourselves eave that we remember it takes - 
tess from our purse because we need it 
mote rarely—so satisfying is its long cool 
smoking. So,. let’ sleeping’ dogs lic; 
and fill up with Balkan Sobranie. 
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The Coal Board’s Quandary 


_ Sir Charles Reid, The Economist was among those who 

believed that public ownership of coal mining was wise 
and right. It had several reasons for this belief, but the chief 
one was that nationalisation alone held out any hope of pro- 
viding the capital and the technical opportunity for the improve- 
ment in mining methods for which Sir Charles argued so 
convincingly in the Reid Report. There was no assurance that, 
even with nationalisation, technical reforms in the industry 
would in fact be accomplished. But so long as Sir Charles 
remained a member of the National Coal Board, their eventual 
accomplishment at least formed a tenable article of faith. His 
resignation from the Board, after months of internal differences, 
is much more than the loss of a skilled mining engineer ; it is 
adirect threat to the hope that cheap and plentiful coal, though 
not forthcoming today, might eventually result from greater 
efficiency in the pits. 

Many complex issues have been brought into the open by Sir 
Charles Reid’s resignation. There is the struggle for mastery 
between organised labour and technical management, to which 
reference is made in an earlier article. There is the controversy 
about the Coal Board’s organisation. There is the disappointing 
lack of progress towards reorganisation in the pits. To decide 
exactly what is wrong and how to correct mistakes of the past 
isa task which will certainly tax the powers of the committee 
which the National Coal Board has set up “to take stock of the 
position reached in the development of the Board’s organisation 
andadvise the Board whether, any improvements can. be made.” 
Sit Charles-Reid had demanded a “ full impartial. investigation 
by competent, independent ‘persons into the entire organisation ” 
as a,condition.of continuing to serve on the Coal Board. Perhaps 
a grand inquest would have, added to,.the,,present confusion, 
without providing any immediate remedies, ‘But-it implies no 
disrespect to the committee which the Board has set up (of which 
the chairman, Sir Robert Burrows, became a part-time member 
of the Board at the beginning of this month, having ceased to 
be chairman of the LMS Railway on December 31st) té suggest 
that it is unlikely to find solutions for.diffichlties which. the 
Board itself has so-far failed to solve. , 

The Board is-commonly criticised for excessive “ furiction- 
aligm,” There is;:indeed, good ground for ‘the criticism/*though 
it is.a>reflection not‘so much on the Board itself as upon the 
Minister who appointed it. Certain attempts have recently 
beén made to meet-the:criticism....On the Coal Board itself, a 
policy-making section hasbeen created,, free. of functional 
duties ; this-consists of the chairman, the deputy chairman, Sir 
Chatles Reid (until his resignation), and Sir Robert Burrows. 
But the other members of the Board are: still functional 
specialists in charge of. labour and welfare, finance and pro- 
‘duction. At the area levelyalsd,)a significant change has»been 
made. The area general managef, who is im cach case a muning 
engineer, was previously onlycprimus inter pares among the 
Specialist offi¢ers ‘of the areaiim charge of. labour, production, 






These arrangements are not perfect ; nor are they necessarily 
final. But experience during the last sixteen months suggests 
that too much has been attempted in too short a time. The 
coal industry—unlike, say, the railways—had no regional struc- 
ture on vesting day. The divisions and their subordinate areas 
are all new ; at the best, they can dnly slowly build up'a corpo- 
rate sense. A limited parochial outlook is common in coal min- 
ing because miners (much more than factory workers) see only a 
small part of the problem of production. That is a fact which 
no amount of reorganisation can change very quickly. It may 
be that the Coal Board and the divisional boards have largely 
failed even to begin to inspire a corporate sense of responsibility 
in the industry. It is unfortunately true that indiscipline’ is far 
too common ; that the most self-evident schemes for technical 
reorganisation (as at Waleswood) meet with unthinking resist- 
ance ; that absenteeism, though lower than it was, is still far 
too high. But what, in present circumstances, is the substitute 
for discipline ? Sir Charles Reid has asked for “ sound business 
principles” and “the fullest possible: personal responsibility 
for management at every level and the authority’ which this 
demands.” ‘Those are the views of a technical expert, and they 
are entitled to respect. Whatever their merit may be, however, 
they stood no chance of being accepted, either by the Coal 
Board or by the men. For at this moment they would involve 
a head-on collision and strikes. The views. may be right, but 
the cost of enforcing them under present circumstances would 
certainly be too great. But because they have been turned 
down, the consumers’ doubts about getting good and cheaper 
coal some day have undoubtedly increased. 


Yet the fact remains that this problem of technical reorganisa- 
tion in the pits cannot be solved without a sound organisation. 
It might have seemed more sensible to build the industry into 
divisions, and then to integrate the @ivisions at a later stage. 
But fully independent divisions would not have worked, for one 
prime reason—they..could not haye been given independent 
acces tothe ¢apital which the State is providing for the industry. 
The greater, then, is the responsibility of the Coal Board for 
giving more urgent consideration 16 ‘development schemes. which 
the divisions are preparing... The Act only provides for £150 
million of new. money, of which partyis for working capital. 
Choices have to be made between: developing one pit instead 
of its neighbour, or favouring one, division more than another. 
This work has not really begun. It. was only recently that the 
Board appointed an additional chief mining engineer at head- 
quarters, to take charge of reconstruction and planning. The scale 
of the work is immense... It is not, as some commentators often 
suppose, a mere matter of installing a coal cutter here anda 
new conveyor there. It is a more fundamental and more costly 
problem of opening new haulage roads and improving under- 
ground transport in order to take full advantage of mechanisation 
at the coal face. 

An example may make this point clearer. In the Northern 
Division of the Coal Board, a large amount of machinery has 
been installed at the coalfaces since the beginning of the war ; 
last. year, £1,564,000 was so spent, and the results have, been 
negligible compared with the capital outlay. Thus experience 
in this division confirnas «Sir: Charles. ware rT ke 
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of the inadequate return for)“ great masses.of machinery,” .put 


into the pits. . But as collieries grow older, and. workings 


are pushed further. .away fr 


the ’ the . effegts-. 
inadequate haulagé on wakinel, osts,, bee ides 


Maintenance of long mileages of. arterial roads, the - 





capacity of rope haulages, lack of underground riding facilities 


for men and the increasing problem of ventilation—all these 
factors reduce the amount of coal that can be taken through 
any underground haulage. Delays occur, loading has to .be 


suspended during the working shift, and scompensation. hag, to 


be paid to piece workers, “Gradually, the standard of output 
per shift at the face falls... Even with, the. most modern arramge- 
ments at -the face, no improvement in,average output ..per 
manshift is possible if underground haulage. is .. inefficient. 
One pit in the Northern division, .where the. undergtound 
transport system is described.as “relatively good,’ employs 
nearly 2§ per cent,of its,total labour force on underground 
transport ; this costs 6s. 7d. per ton of saleable coal. New 
roads, driven more or less level through unproductive strata, 
would enable locomotive haulage to. be used, with a far greater 
Capacity than the rope haulage ; ventilation. would be improved ; 


. the number of underground transport workers could be reduced 


from 1,576 to §71, and the cost-of underground /haulage per 
ton of saleable coal from 6s. 7d, to 1s, 11d. By working this 
pit and its neighbour as one undertaking, surface workers could 
be reduced from 1,237 to 660, and output per manshift for all 
workers could be raised from 20 cwt. to 40 cwt. The estimated 
cost of this scheme, and its ancillary items, like a new coal 
preparation plant, is put at £2,582,000, of which £1,300,000 
would be spent underground. The full task would take at Jeast 
six years, and perhaps as long as nine years, but an appreciable 
improvement in output per manshift would be noticeable within 
two years. 

There is nothing exceptional. in this scheme. It could: un- 
doubtedly be matched by many others which are being drafted 
by other divisions. But someone, somewhere, has to make up 
his mind about them all, choosing some and rejecting others ; 
and undoubtedly mining engineers responsible for production 
in the divisions feel that decisions on new development schemes 
are being too long delayed. Certainly, the Coal Board has 
nothing in the shape of a master development plan by reference 
to which each separate scheme might be judged. It ought to 
allocate its capital—which. is small enough for the job—by a 
Strict test of improvement.in output per, manshift, so that the 
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greatest expansion of output can be obtained. for the tora] 
But it is doubtful if the Coal Board has even. dimaly 


mulatec on Ww development jj 4S to 
ined, It make » future markets. for 
boul ~toals; and ~ future es and maierials ; 


aad given the Government’s views about the Development 
Areas, it may ‘not feel wholly free to apportion new Capital 
among the divisions to the best economic advantage. The con- 
sequences of these delays are alreatly appearing-——in frustration 
among mining engineers in the divisions, and the resignation of 
good technicians who can hold their patience: mo. longer. 

. The sfocus of the problem/is the taking ‘of decisions, and the 
exercise of personal. responsibility for which: Sit»Charles has 
argued. The: Coal ‘Board: must: try;,at amy rate, tor keep 
control of the ~purse, to-hold: some »balance-between the worke 
and the consumer, and between one division and ‘another. Ibis 
now tackling -the immense task of- rationalising the present 
artificial structure of coal’ prices, ‘within the limiting proviso 
or hope—that on the average they will mot: be increased, 
To suppose that this "most gigantic of monopolies will stumble 
by the light of nature on the “ right ” prices for different grades 
of coal may indeed be optimistic. But the attempt has ‘to be 
made, and it is bound to cause more heartburning in the 
divisions. 

Thus Sir Charles Reid’s: resignation has come at a critical 
stage in the early’history of the Coal Board. It is a source’of 
disappointment to those who have believed that good technique, 
given time, might solve the worst of Britain’s coal problems, 
And evidently it is a source of satisfaction to those union leaders 
who believe that they should wield more, and not less, power 
than the technicians. The struggle for supremiaty between the 
two sides is now open, and it has to be confesséd that niining 
engineers, at the moment; are not’in a position to~make: their 
fullest contribution to the rehabilitation of British coal mining. 
Great changes are required ; little is being done towards making 
those changes; and the power of persuasion, much less of 
enforcement, over the miners is not strong. The Coal Board ‘is 
in a quandary. It may allow itself to be forced into a supine 
acceptance of the doctrine that the miners are the final arbiters 
of how much they will produce and of technical reorganisation 
of the pits. Or it may somehow contrive to learn to exert not 
indeed ruthless authority, but certainly’ effective ‘leadership. 
Ee a et ee 
alternatives. 





Timber for Houses 


HE cuts in the capital programme which the Government 

made last autumn are beginning to have their effect on 
the building trade. Unemployment is increasing in certain 
localities, though most of it is in industrial building ; employ- 
ment in housing has been less affected, particularly in the 
finishing trades. Last year the housing programme aimed at 
the provision of 240,000 permanent and 60,000 temporary 
houses. In fact only 127,100 permanent and 45,400 temporary 
houses were completed and 12,650 war-destroyed houses rebuilt. 
Immediate housing projects were not curtailed by the capital 
cuts. Those schemes which had begun or were approved were 
allowed to continue but new plans were only to be passed as 
the supply of raw materials warranted them. A full review of 
the housing position has been promised for July. Mr Bevan 
said recently ‘that he heped 180,000 permanent houses ‘would 
be completed this year, and he has since put his estimate up to 
200,000 ; the Economic Survey has set a target of 140,000 
houses to be started in 1949, and Mr Bevan has lately put in 
et ee eee ae ene on eeneen 
that labour and materials will be available. > 


The, critical material for housing is softwood. Production of 
other building materials has expanded strikingly. during the past 
year, although for most of them, including bricks;,cement and 
slates, it has mot. yet reached prewar, level... Under current 
specifications, . not more than 1.6 standards* of softwood. may 
be used in any one house, .Thus.to produce: 180,000 permanent 
houses, about 290,000 standards of timber are needed. Total 
imports in 1948 are put.at 900,000 standards; of which housing 
might absorb as muchas one-third... Before the. war, when 
Britain’s annual import of. softwood averaged over 2,000,000 
standards, it is estimated that between. 20 and 25 per cent was 
used by the building trade. As in the case,of steel, the Govern- 
ment refuses to disclose the allocations of timber to various 
uses, but a large amount of. softwood. must still) be used for 
Pans caney Geneve she iocgunend pase nbcolgard sod. Oe 





-* A standard equals 165 cubic feet 
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Britain's softwood imports» last year. totalled: 1,550,000 
sandards—a great great improvement over the: 1946 figure of $70,000 
gandards, but nevertheless still Considerably: below- the 1938 
evel. Canada, Sweden,-and-the United: States alone-supplied 
over 900,000 “standards ‘in £94760 per cent of the ‘total 
and each of them required payment in hard: currencies. The 
other main suppliers were Germany and ‘Finland. | But-Ger- 
many is now for practical: purposes a dollar source, and Finnish 
timber can only: be bought: by exporting steel and coal. Con- 
sumption of softwood in Britain last year amounted to 980,000 
standards, and the relatively large imports enabled stocks to be 
puilt up from: the dangerously low level-of+215,000 standards 
at the beginning of 1947) to 615,000 standards. at the end. of 
December. Britain’s prewar. supplies came mainly (as Table: 1 
shows) from Canada, Finland, Sweden, Russia and Poland. 
Bur then there ‘was ‘no dollar shortage’ to contend with. .Much 
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of Finland’s forest’ area has been handed to Russia, and no 
exports from Poland are.yet forthcoming. Canada, Germany 
and the United States are the only three sources which can now 
ship more than they shipped: before: the: war: 
‘Imports. of 900,000standards this: year will not allow any 
Material increase in British consumption compared with last 
yeat—unless another gamble, in reduced stocks is risked. Sup- 
plies are tight, and. for,some time to come they are) likely to 
remain tight. For Britain’s timber problem ismerely a re- 
flection of Europe’s problem. ‘The -war has brought in its trait 
a striking change in the pattern of the world’s timber trade. 
Canada’s share in world timber exports rose from 1§ per cent 
before the war to 35 per cent in 1947 ; Europe’s share fell over 
the same period from 75 per cent to.45 per cent of a much 
smaller total trade. Demand, in the same ‘interval, ‘was trans- 
formed by the interruption of building and by the devastation 
of war. Europe’ s needs are the greatest, but a pent-up demand 
for housing exists-in’ all countries; evém in the United’ States. 
ver, Russia (including ‘the incorporated’ Baltic States), 
Which beforé the war ‘supplied 40 per’ cent of Burope’s timber 
exports, became a’ net importer for the first time ‘in 1947, 
dthough it has’ acquired well-forested territories from its 
Reighbours.* 
“The European -timbér posiiot: is’ idee seis, ‘but’ ft‘ is 
further aggravated’ by foreign exchange diffictities.” ‘Europe’s 
needs in 1948 have Been estimated bythe’ Timber Sub- 
committee of the Economic Commission for Europe at 4,275,000 
standards, compared’ with maximum supplies available to Europe 
(iticluding timber from’ the Western’ ) Of 2;911,600 
standards.“ In''1947; ‘world’ supplies “aniounted’ to’ 2, 362,000 
rds, comparéd with’ 4,542j600 standards in 1937. 
figures reveal the drop in ourpat Caused by” the! war and ie 
txtent of the recovery whieh is'‘neéded:* Yet shortage’ of foreign 
exchange is likely to reduce Europe’s effective demand to ) onty 
2,593,000 standards—with the odd result of a prospective “ sur- 
us” of over 300,000. standards-at a time«of acute shortage. 


849 
Less than! twelve’ ‘months ago: a. Etropean ' 
obtainéd’ agreement: from the~ timber ‘exporting aie! to’ 
increase their output by 10 per cent during the 1947-48 felling 
season, despite the shortage of ‘labour; logging and: cutting 
equipment. importing countries’ were tequested to economise 
in timber. But within: six months effective demand was greatly 
reduced through the general shortage of foreign exchange by 
the demand for payments tie iens anitetedica/by: aattiicn tea 
exporters, and ‘by rising timber-prices. we 

If: foreign exchange is made available either from ‘Marshall 
Aid or some other source; demand could. -easily outstrip 
available supplies and cause’ a sharper rise in tintber prices 
than occurred-last year. As-a safeguard against this possibility; 
importing countries have- agreed to limit. their: purchases -up 
to. July :1,:1948 to a total of! 2,700,000 standards of sawn. soft- 
wood, including boxboards and: sleepers. . Under: this agree- 
ment, Britain will not buymore than one ‘million standards, 
The. prospective: import of ia standards is. within this 
agreed limit, 

‘Freer supplies of, foreign cuenleniberianlesl of -hard 
currencies—would give. immediate. relief to. the timber trade.; 
but the basic problem remains, to increase supplies so that the 
reduction in exports from Scandinavia, Eastern Europe ‘and 
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Rassia can be made good: 
United States will not fill thé gap, whilé Germany which before 
the war had a net import of 700,000 standards a year, is unlikely 
to remain a major source of’ supply for many years. The 
Germans do not conceal their hostility to "Allied timber+cutting. 
Europe’s own accessible forest reserves are inadequate to cover 
its present and prospective requirements. and the development 
of ether hitherto unexploited areas requires the provision ‘of 
machinery and transportation equipment on a large Scale: 
Britain’s future timber supplies are inextricably bound up with 
Europe. The dollar shortage is likely to last a long time and 
although Marshall aid will provide. immediate relief, the 
development of sources of timber from soft currency areas will 
be necessary to sustain or expand the construction trades. 
Timber has been included in the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme, but the statistics so far available do not differentiate 
between soft and hard wood. The tentative schedule for the 
first three months (April-June, 1948) allows for 99,000 stan- 
dards to be shipped to the participating countries from the 
United States and 260,000 standards from Canada. In the 
first full year US exports are scheduled at 395,000 standards 


‘The larger output im Canada‘and the: 






and Canadiair at 1,042,000 standards—su jal 
North America exported to Europe in 1947-8 d more 
double. the..1937. export. These quantities, however; 
include \pitprops. ‘Britain is: to' receive $1,000" hema as 
the United States in the first three months and '263,006'in the 
first full year, while receipts from Canada aré put at 74,006 
standards between April and June of this year and 725,000 
standards in the foilowing twelve months. Supplies from 
participating countries for Britain ate to total 202,000’ standards 
and 808,000 standards in the same two periods. If they arrive 
—and there is as yet no certainty that they will—and assuming 
that they consist of softwood, timber imports into the United 
Kingdom will show a welcome expansion. This is a possibility 
which Mr Bevan has been quick to anticipate. But the help 
afforded by ERP lies more in its indirect rather than in its 
direct effects. If Marshall aid enables Britain and other Western 
European countries to rehabilitate their economies and: restore 
their industrial potentials, it may be possible to develop new 
sources of softwood in Europe, in the overseas dependencies of 
Europe, and elsewhere, and thus to begin to solve the problem 
of an endemic shortage of timber. 


Business Notes 


Sunshine in the Markets 


The new Stock Exchange Account has opened in cheerful 
fashion this week, particularly in gilt-edged stocks. For this 
advance, the repayment of Argentine railway debentures is 
immediately responsible, though the forces which since the Budget 


have tended to encourage institutional support for gilt-edged 


securities have not yet exhausted themselves. At the present rate, 
Electricity stock may be the first of the nationalisation issues to 
change hands at par—on Wednesday it was within half a point 
of doing so, and other nationalisation issues also recorded useful 
gains. Cash lists for the new Australia issue closed on Tuesday 
‘the conversion lists remain open until next Friday, at the latest) ; 
investors evidently felt that the terms of the issue improved upon 
acquaintance, and it was generally believed in the market that the 
response in cash applications had been good. 


These improvements in the Funds run more or less according 
to the book. But they have been accompanied by some moderate 
buying of equities, with the net result that the Financial Times 
index of industrial ordinary shares rose on Wednesday to 121.2. 
This modest but seemingly confident trend in equities is due 
partly to the influence of the improvement in gilt-edged stocks, 
particularly on high-grade industrials ; partly to a certain spill- 
over of Argentine railway money into the equity market; and 
partly to the sentimental sssociation of the boom on Wall Street, 
where the Dow Jones industrial stocks average touched 190.44 
on Monday, compared with 165.39 on March 16th. The connec- 
tion between the two markets nowadays is tenuous—though the 
Wall Street advance has served to raise the premium on dollar 
stocks in London from the previous level of 25 per cent over 
parities to 36 per cent. Evidence of sustained economic activity 
in the United States is not necessarily a favourable pointer to 
British industrial prospects ; it may well have the effect of post- 
poning the long hoped-for improvement in the terms of British 
trade with the Western Hemisphere, since it is likely to exacerbate 
the scarcity and increase the cost of primary raw materials and 
perhaps certain foodstuffs. 


But the market this week has not been taking long views. It 
is finding encouragement where it can, and has left completely 
on one side Mr Dalton’s rotund threats of socialisation against 

“certain monopolists ” who might ignore the request ior dividend 
limitation, This is good Scarborough dialectic, but investors have 
been quick to discern that it has no depth of meaning which would 
convert it into a tangible threat. The shape of equity prospects 
during the coming year will be determined by more powerful and 
more fundamental forces than Mr Dalton’s political oratory. And 
this week’s improvement in share prices in no way abates the 
conclusions that were reached about their longer-term prospects in 
a leading article last week. 


Two-way Option in “ Daltons " 


The tricky question of the investment policy of the ee 
ployment Fund, as disclosed in the recent statutory return 
a much-needed airing in Parliament on.the eve of the re 
The Opposition levelled its criticisms forthrightly, and on lines 
similar to those indicated in a note in these columns a fortnight 
ago; but it got no satisfactory answer. There were three 
principal charges—that the Fund radically altered its habitual 
policy as soon as Dr Dalton opened his cheap money drive, and 
plunged increasingly into long-dated stocks wholly unsuited to 
its purposes; that the Treasury had usurped the functions of 
the National Debt Commissioners who were supposed to ensure 
an autonomous policy in the capéecity of trustees; that the 
resources were used, first, to facilitate Dr Dalton’s market-rigging 
in pursuit of ultra-cheap money and, secondly—when most ol 
the 1947-48 surplus was forced into 2} per cent “ Daltons ”—to 
Stage a specific recovery designed to minimise the terms of the 
nationalisation issues. 

Mr Glenvil Hall declared that these conclusions, though 
“ superficially ” rightly reached, were based on a “ complete mis- 
apprehension of the facts”; but he failed to show what the 
facts were. If the choice of reef ae for the Fund in recent 
years can be justified at all, the justification must rest on one or 
other of two principles, and cannot rest on both, Either the 
Fund must have been autonomously managed, in fact or in intent; 
in which case the choice of investments must be shown to have 
been suited to its particular needs. Or it must be admitted that 
its. investment policy was assimilated to. the wider gilt 
policy of the Treasury, in which case it must be shown. both that 

S$ was a proper decision and that the wider policy was justifiable 
in itself. A defence on the first ground cannot be supported, By 
defending the cheaper money policy, for that is irrelevant to 
needs of a specific fund ; and a defence on the second 
cannot be supported. by reference to in the technical 
needs of the Fund, for these are irrelevant to the case for cheaper 
money. Mr Hall walked into both these traps of fallacious 
argument, but the Opposition, unhappily, was not quick enough 
to seize its advantage in either case. 

On the first contention, the change in investment policy was 
admitted. But this Government was blameless: the change “ was 
decided upon before the results of the last General Election were 
made known.” The terms of that decision, though obviously 
relevant, were not disclosed. The reasons for 1t—one is led to 
infer—were that “in the old days the Fund was based on the 
assumption that there were trade cycles,” and its investments 
accordingly never had a life of more than ten years. But now 
there are high hopes of full employment and, in any case, 
the National Insurance Act of 1946, the Unemployment Fund 
is about to be merged with other social insurance funds 
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Pooh-Bah at Number Eleven. .,... 
, Defence Number. Two is even more naive, It demolishes 
the whole basis of the first. plea by showing that there never was 
) fact any principle of autonomy. Mr Hall refused to be drawn 
on the question of the status and functions of the National Debt 
Commissioners ; yet he declared the investments to have ‘béen 
made “ by the proper people acting under authority, and according 
1 instruction ”--from. the Treasury... “It is quite obvious that 
e Treasury, acting for the Government, must, have. control, of 
funds and that the policy must be laid down by the Govern- 
ment of the day.” “Here, at last, is a frank admission of how this 
Pooh-Bah system works, with’ its pretence of autonomy which 
js no autonomy. It is certainly time, as. was suggested here..a 
formight ago, that these confused responsibilities and principles 
were reviewed and re-defined. 
Meanwhile, what instructions did the Treasury give ? It never 
told the Commissioners (should not Mr Hall have said “ the 
people” here ?) specifically to support “Daltons”; but 
it did tell them to seek the highest yield. which, as it happened, 
amounted to the same thing. As a principle for investment of 
trust funds—and for any official purpose. except the objective of 
supporting the market—this is a nonsensical rule, But if it was 
the rule, why was it not followed? Why should any funds at 
all have been kept in floating debt and short-dated bonds ? 
Would Mr Hall have us believe that the authorities were actually 
trying to avoid boosting the market ? He declared that in fact 
the £80 million of “ Daltons” were acquired so gradually that 
the purchases Were “quite incapable” of affecting the market ; 
but in another context he remarked unguardedly that the Govern- 
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ment, in employing its moneys’ in gilt-edged, “ cannot control 
indefinitely the price that those securities will fetch at any given 
day.” It had to take the best price it could get, because moneys 
accumulating had to be “investéd” as soon as possible. But 
Ma What is the reason, then, for holding any floating debt ? 

‘What, firtally, is the basis of the claim that in this incongruous 
Policy the authorities Have simply been tamely following a 
Principle ‘Iaid down under the Coalition Government ? The 
accompanying table throws a good deal of light on that question. 
Presumably, the decision taken before end-July, 1945, was that 
the'Fund be authorised to invest in securities with longer dates 
than ten years. In March, 1945, the whole portfolio was approxi- 
mately within that limit, but twelve months later £77 million, 
or 19 per cent, was in 3 per cent Savings Bonds 1965/75. Con- 
ctivably, that £77 million was bought through the tap in the four 
months before Dr’ Dalton ever darkened the door of Number 

leven. Ox did it ‘swell his triumphant “last-chance” drive a 
few months later, when he turned off the tap? In any case, 
as the table’ shows, he moved much’ more vigorously into long- 
dated stock in the following two years. “Is it seriously suggested 
that these operations, which put £182 million tee the £77 
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' History: proves the. folly of counting: crops ‘before they 
the moment so promising. that the- shortage of breadgrains im the 
greater part of the world may be. overcome, this. year... World 
exports of wheat and flour for the current season are expected to 
total 990 million bushels, or nearly double the 1935-39 average, 
while carry-over stocks on July 31st are estimated to be 80 per 
cent heavier than.a year ago. Details of wheat.exports and stocks 
are shown in the accompanying table.. The United. States, alone 
will have shipped 500 million bushels overseas, despite the failure 
of the maize crop last summer. The ie price for wheat. cer- 
tainly prevented large quantities being fed to ‘cattle, but heavy 
slaughtering in America during the past nine months is likely to 
cause 4 meat shortage next season. Exports from Argentina have 
also increased considerably, though they are still below . the 
prewar avetage, while the bumper Australian harvest has enabled 
a record quantity of wheat to be sold abroad. Moreover, recovery 
in rice production in the East is still proceeding. 

Last year; Europe faced a bleak outlook with very poor bread- 
grain crops and few dollars left to buy American supplies. This 
picture has radically changed. It is hoped that the French wheat 
crop will yield a surplus over domestic requirements, and all 
other European countries, including the United Kingdom, report 








WeorLD. EXPORTS AND CARRY-OVER STOCKS-OF WHEAT 
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promising harvest prospects.. American winter wheat has suffered 
little damage and a large acreage of spring wheat has now been 
sown. Good autumn rains in Australia have insured satisfactory 
germination; and the Argentine harvest. has yielded excellent 
results. ‘Whether a larger acreage will be sown in the coming 
season in Argentina, however, will depend on the Government’s 
price-fixing policy. Farmers have been dissatisfied for a long time 
with the official price they receive for their crop—equivalent to 
$1.60 a bushel, but if this is maintained and the world price were 
to fall, they might show more enthusiasm for growing wheat. 

There is a good chance that bread rationing will cease in many 
countries next season, though much can happen to change’ the 
outlook, and at disconcerting speed. But if the promise of plenti- 
ful. wheat is fulfilled, the price is likely to fall from its present 
level of $2.45 a bushel. Under the new International Wheat 
Agreement, which has yet to be ratified, the lower limit to the 
market will be $1.50 a bushel and the maximum $2. 

But so long as other foodstuffs are scarce and the level of 
incomes is high, consumption of wheat per head of population is 
likely to be larger than before the war. In any case, Britain has 
already agreed to buy 140 million bushels from Canada, under 
the long-term contract, at $2.00 a bushel ; it.will be interesting to 
see how long.Cabinet. Ministers will, be able.to. quote the.wheat 
contract as an outstanding. example. of ,successful: bulk. purchase. 

gr . * 
The Builders’ Merchant Replies 
The Distributors of Builders’ Supplies Joint Council hopes 
to meet the Minister of Works shortly together with manutac- 
turers’ representatives to discuss the Simon Report on the dis- 
tribution of building materials and components. It. is asking for 
the inquiry into the distribution of building materials to be fe- 
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opened. The Council has a anecinics special i se 
deal thas Rines Bangi: ane x pen stemend come 
time to contesting the findings tees Dudley 
Pryke, the chairman of the complained that the. trade 


had not been made aware that restrictive practices were under 
investigation by the Simon Committee, and that tbe Committec, 
though it took advice of the Council, did not act on the Council’s 
suggestions as to the firms it should visit. He asked that there 
should be a further inquiry in which the investigators should 
take the trade’s advice as to where they should look, and, having 
collected their evidence, should even get the trade’s interpretation 
of it before arriving at their conclusions. 

The ratio berween the capital and turnover of builders’ mer- 
chants, which is crucial to the question of whether their profits 
are unreasonably high, continues to be a point of contention. 
The Simon Committee stated: — 


No figures of capital are available from our last inquiry, but 
we are informed by the Ministry of Works that the average annual 
turnover may be fairly taken to be four times the capital employed. 


The Council claims that if the Committee had asked for evidence, 
“it would have been shown that the average turnover is less 
than 2} times the capital empleyed.”.-Mr.G. M, A. Miller, of 
Eastwoods, Limited, who went into the question more closely, 
stressed the difficulty of giving a firm answer about average turn- 
over. He pointed out that a table appended to the Simon Report 
(Appendix III) gave the value of stocks carried by 2,000 builders’ 
merchants as £27 million and their aggregate annual sales as 
£81,100,000—a ratio of 1 to 3. If allowance were made for the 
»surprisingly large proportion of the builders’ merchants’ capital 
which is tied up at any one time in credit to builders, the ratio 
would become 2 to r.. The further capital tied up in installations 
and vehicles would bring the two figures still closer together. 

In its more general aspects the controversy tends to broaden 
into a discussion either of the nature of trade or of the purpose 
of committees of inquiry. Price maintenance agreements, states 
the Council, are fair, logical and a necessary corollary to national 
wage agreements. They exist in most trades. How are the 
distributor’s, services to be paid for unless he is assured of a 
margin ? If Government action fixes the price of one material 
ata level which the trade considers too low, then the sales of 
other goods have to pay for the loss. Credit is generous and 
bad debts are common in the building trade ; this burden has to be 
included in the margins agreed within the trade. Trade associa- 
tions and the trade control of prices have been fostered in recent 
years by the Government habit of refusal to deal with industry 
except through trade associations. They have thus become 
general. Is it fair, asks the Distributors of Builders’: Supplies 
Joint Council, to use the builders’ merchant as a chopping block ? 
Such questions should be dealt with, it feels, generally or not 
at all. Clearly the Simon Committee could only stick to its 
subject. If committees point out the facts as they arise in par- 
ticular instances, it is for the community to draw the general 
inferences. The builders’ merchants and producers of building 
materials need not fear that they are thought to be sole prac- 
titioners of ‘price-fixing. They are not. But they provide an 
instructive example of some’ present-day interpretations of private 
enterprise. And it cannot be said that their reply to the Simon 
Report is wholly convincing. 


* * * 


Anglo-American Films 


While the probable impact of the American film agreement 
on the British film industry is still a matter for speculation, an 
instructive pointer may be seen in the agreemeni announced this 
week between London Film Productions (Sir Alexander Korda) 
and Mr David Selznick. The President of the Board of Trade 
remarked three weeks ago that American producers had been 
trying to’ get British studio space (“trying” was perhaps an 
understatement) : 

I have, therefore, informed Mr Johnston that we cannot agree 
to the alienation of studio space»until the Agreement is published, 
the control committee set up and we can see the American 
tion programme as a whole, 

It does not appear that the arrangement now made with Mr 
Selznick could be fairly described as the “alienation” of studio 
space. It does, however, present Mr: Selznick with what appear 
to be ample opportunities for investing his non-transmittable 
sterling in film production in this country, and for éarning dollars 
with the product. Four films are to be made in a year, financed 
‘by London Films and Mr Selznick jointly, using Shepperton and 
Pom studios, British producets and predominantly (no doubr) 
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two s will agree on a price for these two groups of f 

the scheme has advantages for each side. “For the American 
partner there is 2 good prospect of converting pounds into 
of keeping highly paid stars employed, and of aor an °° 
which might confront American companies entering pr 
this country on ‘their own account—the expense of | 
nicians on four, the difficulty of getting space and equi; 
of course, the possible displeasure of the President o 
of Trade, For the British partner the scheme may salve Ait 
problem of finance and the problem of finding oversea markets 
It will employ British prodiicers, technicians, actors, studios, a 

equipment which might otherwise go short of work. There 

whacks—inheérent, perhaps, inthe situation which causes ap 
agreement of this sort.to be made, Will the product be British 
in character, or American, or hybrid? Is the day advanced or 
retarded when British films can enter the dollar markets under a 
British trademark ? The producers who are to be employed are 
among those “independent” producers about whose lack of 
opportunities for production there has been so much discussion. 
Independence in film production has never been easy to main- 
tain ; this arrangement suggests that it will not become much 
easier, 


uction in 
mens 







* * * 


Mr Wilson’s “ Warning ’’ 


The President of the Board of Trade may well be annoyed 
by the rise in raw cotton prices, particulafly since he has been 
hoping for several months that the terms of trade would begin to 
move in Britain’s favour. ‘The export plans have been based 
on this premise but apart from the temporary break in American 
prices last February, the hope has been disappointed. But that 
is no excuse for Mr Wilson’s hectoring and naive statement in 
the House last week: 


We must give a quite clear warning to Egypt and other countries 
which, not to put’ too fine a point on it, are exploiting the world 
shortage with the prices charged at present. There will be a day 
of reckoning; there is bound to be, and I think the sooner it is 
realised in one or two of these countries in which the price policy 
has gone on these lines, the better it will be. 


It is true that some day raw cotton prices will fall and if that is 
the “day of reckoning” presumably Britain will exploit the world 
surplus. Cotton is not the only scarce commodity. Has Mr 
Wilson heard of British coal for which, in foreign eyes, high 
prices are being asked ? 

If the priée mechanism is not used as a method of distributing 
supplies when they are short, a complicated allocation scheme 
would have to be introduced. And what responsible body 
would operate such a scheme? Would Britain be satisfied if it 
were allotted smaller supplies than Lancashire could use ?_ There 
is, indeed, a world shortage of raw cotton and thé demand for 
Egyptian growths in particular has increased since the end of 
the war betCause countries want to manufacture high quality goods 
for export, because Egypt does not require dollar payment, 
whereas the United States does and because the use of high 
quality fibre increases output and helps. 10. reduce/Jabour costs. 
In Heypty jas in other cotton ones ’ acre, 
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an even greater surplus of long staple. 

Nor has Mr Wilson any legitimate complaint about the Egypiae 
Government feeding its supplies of Karnak into the market “ 
extremely small quantities.” Britain is acting in a similar hails 
in the disposal of its surplus wool stocks... Is it not also exploiting 
a world shortage ? Again, if all other countries have to pay the 
same high prices for their cotton; how can British, ¢%- 
porters be at a competitive Seangerr ae it is because 
their manufacturing ee ae The ian cotton 
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private Trading in Metals ?..: this Gey hy ents! <yt} Me Phe 
“Rumour persis tht the’ Tendon! “Metal Bxchange “wil 
shortly Teopen, despite official pronouncements ‘that no decision 
has yet been taken, In present circumstances it is unlikely that 
sfivate trading in metals ‘will be restimed except 'on a restricted 
scale, abd it might ‘be better for the Metal Exchange not to 
until it could function efficiently—as it did before the war. 
This is not to suggest’ that Government trading should be main- 
ting longer than necessary ; but there is a world shortage of 
non-ferrous metals and the United States is ‘fast’ becoming a 
Seep nk In these conditions, private trading might have 
a 






4 


ult task to provide adequate supplies té British industry 
without distorting the price of the same metal in different markers. 
Sich a task is the more difficult’for'a‘ country bound’ by ‘foreign 
exchange restrictions. 
Present rumours about the metal exchange appear to originate 
from American discussion on the European Recovery Programme. 
Iris an open secret that the US Government would welcome a 








UK. NON-FERROUS METAL ImMPoRTs—-ERP: FORECAST 
(000 Tons) 


—— 





April to June, 1948 
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July 1%4S—june 1949 








ores ; 
Copper | Lead Zinc | Copper | Lead Zine 








PMPUG.A. ive dee SSE 2 ee 1 10 Aad 5 
Met 20a .i>.. +> aebeaseree 10 10 10 39 37 39 
From other Western Hemispheres 25 15 13 98 59 49 
From own dependent areas ,..., 3 i. 4 148 Ji 15 
Tetel MDOT. ..... «is ann cte teens 88 62 57 351 246 226 
Total supply* Jowtet eens See ee) 6S 51 351 251 "226 
UK. consumption in 1947.04... Lites eid 350 200 220 
} i i 
* Allows for domestic production and exports. 


wider Scope for private trading in Marshall supplies. “It 1s sug- 
gested that countries will purchase goods in the American market 
through their agents or merchants under a system of export 
ligences—except for commodities held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. But details of the exact working of ERP have yet 
to be determined. On this point, however, the American Govern- 
ment is unlikely to be too rigid, otherwise the whole basis of 


British food purchases through’ bulk cofitracts ‘world have to ‘be 
altered)’ Nevertheless, ‘within the ‘limits of‘ the(Marshall© Plan 
there is:at least scope for some ‘private  tradifig' in metals as far 
as Britain is concerned, although the traders would be more or 
less acting as the Government’s agents. 

_ The plan of British imports of non-ferrous metal under ERP 
is given in the “accompanying table. ‘ "These figures are ‘by no 
means firm; they are merely ‘part of the statistical scheme drawn 
up ‘by the American Government: Except for lead, they’ allow 
for little more‘ than‘ last ‘year’s consumption, ahd ‘even the sources 
of supply show no drasn¢ change in patterh éxcept for the sub- 
stitution of Chilean for American’ copper. “These figures have 
no bearing on the argument about the reopening of the London 
Metal Exchange, but at least they conform to the Ministry of 
Supply’s present buying arrangements: If it is decided to reopen 
the market, some time would have to elapse between the decision 
and the actual resumption of trading, particularly since many of 
the Government purchases are made on the basis of six months’ 
forward contracts. 

. * 


Transport Facts and Figures 


The British Transport Commission has issued the first of 
a regular four-weekly series of statistical returns, covering the 
period to January 25th. The scope, of the meturns.is, broadly 
similar to the monthly statistics issued by the Ministry of Trans- 
port before the war, which gave information about traffic and 
operating results. The Commission intends to include information 
about other forms of transport as it becomes available, and to 
issue the returns within the month following the period to which 
they refer. No estimates of financial results will be included ; 
this is a matter for regret, for the lack of any ¢stimates of net 
revenue was a serious gap im the prewar figures of the main line 
companies, and the Commission ‘might have been expected, in 
due course at least, to fill ‘it. 

With that main reservation, the néw returns seem adequate and 
well arranged. ey give tangible proof of the intention of 
the Commission—to quote the chairman’s words—“ to. maintain 
as fully as possible the apparatus for enabling judgments to be 
formed of the progress and efficiency of their activities.” The 
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. renchman is a careful buyer and 

Leon, hand infoessation of the ste of te Tvench market. Basciers 
are particularly A Bor oye 

__Bencrally, through their Associated Com nies in France and Italy and 
_ their close links with the leading houses on the Continent. 
| Beals of the foreign services provided by the Bank may be 
_ obtain rough local branch. Alternati please write direct 
"| to the address given below. 3 


|| Chief Foreign Branch : 168, Fenchurch Street, London, B.C.3"' 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED © 













THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853.) 


A Branch of the Bank will be opened at 


THE COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
OLD HALL STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, 3, 


on Tuesday, Ist June, 1948. 











The Liverpool Branch will provide a complete EASTERN 
BANKING SERVICE linking the Trade and Industry of 
Merseyside with the. overseas. offices of the Bank. in 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, BURMA, CEYLON, 
MALAYAN FEDERATION, BRITISH NORTH 
BORNEO, SINGAPORE, SARAWAK, HONGKONG, 
CHINA, JAPAN, FRENCH INDO-CHINA, 
PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC, INDONESIA. 


HEAD OFFICE : 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End (London) Branch : 28, Charles TI Street, S.W.1. _ 

_ Manchester Branch : 52, Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
New York Agency: 65, Broadway, New York City, 
Associated Institution in India and Pakistan : 

The Allahabad Bank Ltd. 
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tables are likely to beenpendert ba mpuchi nes salarepeinn relating 
to road, t, which will fill an important gap in transport 
statistics, new geturns whem they are brought more up to 


date will replace. the incomplete-—and y misleading— 
statistics about transport which have hitherto appeared in the 
monthly Statistical Digest. 

The appearance of these new figures coincides with the final 
estimates for the pool accounts of the railways and London 
Transport for 1947. It was known that last year’s net revenue 
of the pool would wholly fail to cover the rental of £43} million 
hitherto paid to the controlled undertakings by the Government. 
But in fact the White Paper shows a deficit on net revenue 
account of no less than £16,239,000, despite increases in London 
Transport fares in February last year and in main line railway 
charges last October, which together were estimated to yield 
£21 million in 1947, apart from possible loss of traffic. These 
higher charges are being currently reflected in the gross. traffic 
receipts of the Commission, which for the first sixteen weeks 
of this year total £17,222,000 compared with £14,754,000 for the 
corresponding period.of 1947. But it is doubtful, to say the 
least, whether an increase on this scale comes near to covering 
the Commission’s rising costs. 


x * * 


Agreement with Ceylon 


Financial negotiations with Ceylon have led to a comprehen- 
sive agreement concerning Ceylon’s sterling assets and monetary 
co-operation between the two Governments. The agreement 
involves the immobilisation of the bulk of Ceylon’s accumulated 
sterling balances which amount to approximately £51 million. 
The machinery through which this immobilisation is being 
effected is the now familiar device of No. 1 and No, 2 accounts, 
the latter holding the blocked resources and the former being 
credited with Ceylon’s current sterling earnings, with any funds 
that may be released from No. 2 accounts and with the earnings 
on the investments or balances held in No. 2 accounts. The new 
agreement covers the period to the end of this year. It provides 
in the first place for an immediate release of £3,500,000. This 
should be sufficient to cover any foreseeable deficit in Ceylon’s 
balance of payments up to the end of the year. In addition, 
£4,000,000 will be released from No.2 to No. 1 accounts to pro- 
vide a working balance. This may be increased by a further 
£1,000,000. if prices of essential foodstuffs which must be im- 
ported by Ceylon undergo an unforeseen rise. The agreement 
does not have to provide a specific release of hard currency for 
Ceylon’s needs. Since 1939 Ceylon has been a net earner of 
dollars and continues to play that enviable and welcome role. In 
1948 Ceylon’s earnings of US and Canadian dollars are expected 
to be of the order of Rs 180 million, or slightly over $50 million, 
while its gross dollar expenditure will not exceed Rs 100 million, 
or about $30 million. The net surplus will, as hitherto, be banked 
with the sterling area dollar pool, while the sterling counterpart 
representing current loans will be freely available to Ceylon in 
its No, I accounts. 

The agreement provides that the British Government will do 
what is possible to help. Ceylon to develop its natural resources, 
In order to facilitate the attainment of this general objective the 
British Government will. sponsor, Ceylon’s application for 
membership of the International Monetary Fund and Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. An interesting clause in the 
agreement refers to the exchange of information betwecn the 
two governments regarding movements of capital between Ceylon 
and the rest of the sterling area. Provision ts made to compen- 
sate these movements of capital, in so far as they can be estab- 





“As every schoolboy knouws.....7?=——} 


In Macaulay’s time, perhaps, every schoolboy did not know that intelligence seldom comes in of its own volition : 
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lished, by the appropriate transfers: between)No.:1 andiNo) 
accounts. This means that if, on balance, capital is flowing from 
other parts of the sterling area to Ceylon the Ceylon Governmen, 
will be prepared to immobilise its funds by. teansferring them 
from No. 1 to No, 2 accounts. Conversely, any net movemeny; 


of capital from Ceylon to the rest of the sterling area. will be 
offset by the transfers from No. 2 to No, 1 accounts. The agree. 
ment foreshadows the establishment of a reserye bank by. the 
Government of Ceylon. Pending this development, the currency 
affairs of the country will continue to be handled by the Board 
of Commissioners of Currency, The interest received by the 
Board on their sterling assets is to be credited to a No. 1 acgoun: 
This particular arrangement is to operate until October 31 next 
after which the interest received by the Board on their ' 
assets is to be credited in the first instance to their No. 2 account 


* * x 


News on the Gold Drain 


The drain on the gold reserves was one of the many subjecis 
raised during the House of Commons debate on the Whitsuntide 
adjournment. The Economic Secretary to the Treasury, ‘in 
answering accusations that capital transactions had involved 
excessive losses of gold, gave some interesting information about 
the policy which is being followed to curtai! drawings on the 
common gold and dollar reserve and to limit the running down of 
accumulated sterling balances. The Government has been striving 
for several months to achieve a co-operative effort 
all members of the sterling area to limit their purchases from 
dollar and other hard currency countiries, and they have met with 
some success. Mr Jay was able to announce that “the outflow 
of gold and dollars on account of other parts of the sterling area 
has been very much lower in the last two months than previously.” 


The results which the Government had hoped to see in January 
and February have, in fact, appeared in April. Agreements have 
now been made with practically all sterling area countries limiting 
their drawings on their accumulated sterling balances. Attempts 
are also being made to exercise the strictest possible ex- 
change control round the sterling area—but without any attempt 
to apply compulsory methods “ which would threaten to break 
up the sterling area and, perhaps, the Commonwealth.” Mr Jay 
admitted that the loss of over £1,000 million of gold and dollars 
last year was excessive, but deprecated undue emphasis on that 
part of the drain to other members of the sterling area. Out 
of that £1,000 million, more than £675 million, he said, was spent 
on account of one member, namely, the United Kingdom, and it 
behoved critics not to use exaggerated language about the gold 
and dollars that had been “lost” in supplying other members 
of the area from the common pool to which they had equal rights 
with the banker himself. 


* * * 


Israel’s Sterling 

The termina cian of the Beitistiapendate in. Reating: hes, tom 
followed by a further tightening ts arrange- 
ments wit that country, Last February Patestine’s sterling 
balances, amounting to some {£100 million, were but 
arrangements were made for £7,000,000 to be released to supple- 
ment current accruals of sterling and to enable Palestine’s sterling 
needs to be met during the period up to May 15th. Further 
releases were also agreed upon to finance private imports of food 
for consumption during the few weeks after the termination: of 
the mandate. No further general releases from seated 
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stories of the last war, however, have made us all familiar with the fact that a flew of information must be 
organised. THE Economist has devoted much care to the organisation of its information service, which now 
covers the chief countries of the world and the principal fields of economic activity. -This information and + 
our research facilities can be made available to firms and other organisations through : ae 


The Economist Intelligence Unit ~~ " im | 


22, Ryder Street, St. James's, I 
, Peceenone ; WHirenary, 1 
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pelances can be \allowed’sinice no‘effective ‘ventra lexchangé’ control | 


“now ‘exists? in Palestine. Inorderto meet’ urgent 

i *have decided to-con- 
sider applications for/Teleases from individual banks, submitted 
tifough their correspondents in the: United Kingdom to the Bank 
of England. ° Before approving such applications’ the: authorities 
jaLondon will have tobe’ satisfied"'that the funds are required 
for‘a proper purpose and ‘that the payment cannot be'met out of 
current sterling earnings. The Bank of England ‘has already 
agreed to the release of sterling im order to meet commitments 
under confirmed credits Opened-before-May rsth; ©The Govern- 
ment will discuss: more permanent arrangentents with Palestine 
ag soon as circumstances render this practicable, ; 


Monetary arrangements ‘with’ Palestine remain unchanged for 


thetime being. The Currency Board in London is still prepared 
to provide currency against payments in sterling from No. 1 
accounts. The Currency officers in Palestine are operating 
under some difficulty, but Palestine banks are, taking over all the 
necessary arrangements and are even prepared to take delivery of 
currency in London and arrange for its: transport to Palestine. 
The present troubles were’ clearly anticipated by the local banks, 
which supplied themselves with ample cash tesources; 


* * * 


Electricity Charges 


In the last fortnight the Electricity Boards in the North- 
West, South-West, London, Eastern, Southern, Yorkshire and 
East Midiand areas have announced higher electricity charges in 
some districts. In the South-East and North-East areas no 
general increases are expected, and in South Wales no immediate 
increase. Under the terms of the Act the areas are not financially 
autonomous, and their statements of policy merely reflect that 
made by Lord Citrine on May 6th. Briefly, domestic and non- 
industrial tariffs are being adjusted upwards in districts where 
trading losses have been or would be made at the existing charges. 
In many such districts losses have been going on for some time 
and have eaten into reserxes. Industrial and bulk supply tariffs 
usually include a “coal clause,” under which charges increase 
when the cost of coal increases ; domestic charges were frozen 
by the Electricity Commission during the war, though some 
increases have since been made. 

So far there has been no general policy of equalising electricity 
charges between districts, though some of the anomalies are 
being tidied, Where the flat rate has exceeded 6d. a unit it has 
been brought, down +o that figure, and where the unit charge 
under a two-part tariff was less than 3d. it has been increased. 

Lord Citrine has forecast a further revision of tariff policy for 
the country as a whole. Area boards have been asked to report 
on theit finances, the consideration of which may take some 
months. Some of the problems which the British Electricity 
Authority will have to solve are already clear. Is the domestic 
price of electricity. reasonably related to the industrial price ? 
Electricity suppliers should consider not. their, average but 
their marginal costs, in particular the cést installing and 

ating sufficient capacity to meet the peak load—in which 

estic consumption represents a disproportionate share. 
Should the Authoriry equalise charges between districts ? How 
will it apportion its capital costs between the different areas ? 

ill it pursue ‘rural electrification in defiance of the economic 


“justification for differences in price between town and country ? 


ese are some of the! problems. That Lord Citrine envisages 
aggregate deficit for 1948-49 isnot a reassuring sign that they 
Will all be solved.’ aM : i } 
Bil} * ‘ ty 


Endurance Test on the Gas Bill ~~ 
~=—The Gas~ Bill, which was. -whenit first appeared 


ae regarded 
4 among” the” TéSs Controversial “Of the “Government's * measures 
for nationalising industry, has proved a dark horse. It has given 
‘the Government a remarkable amount of Parliamentary trouble, 
and caused Mr Herbert: Morrison, at the a party oN 
8 of “fooli Id-fashioned, nineteen obstruc- 
Oa short, Mr Parison eta SS Tories were filibuster- 
He went on to utter the threat that if the Tory obstruc- 
sts wanted to go on with this. kind of “foolery,” which was 
rary to the working of Parliamentary institutions, they were 
ing for more reforms of Parliamentary Pencogurs. ara 
The Standing Committee on the Gas Bill’conclided ‘its pro- 
ings at the end of last week after thirty-six and, in 
















fhe closing stages, it sat almost continuously for hours. 
; ly the Opposition was being _ difficult. But if ‘ti was 
othe Upposit 


Modifications in the Bill, attd sometimes concessions * cannot 


el 
nied are’ still. at a heavy discount 


be obtained by persuasive reasoning can be obtained! by thteaten- 
ing the Parliamentary timetable. any of its amendments were 
accepted, and it claims that the future control of the gas industry 
will; ag a consequence, be more efficient and less. political than 
it promised ‘to be. 

In the most controversial aspect of all, however—thecom- 
pensation clauses—the Bill has not been substantially changed. 
So far as the gas companies are concerned, the difficulty of getting 
a fair basis of valuation of their stocks’ has not been overcome. 
For’ stocks which are rarely dealt in, market. quotations afe very 
little’ guide to their’true value. Many stocks without a quota- 
tion ‘will have to go to: arbitration.’ Local authorities will fare 
worse than the gas companies; in general, they will merely. be 
relieved of any indebtedness which they may, still be carrying 
m respect of their gas undertakings, A municipality which has 
been thrifty wili, therefore, lose any money which it has devoted 
to paying off its debt: A city which reftsed an offer of a million 
pounds for its gas undertaking before the war may not be. very 
pleased to get £200,000 for it today, The Bill provides. for 
£2,000,000 to be distributed among local authorities as “ further 
compensation in respect of severance,” but: this will not go very 
far. What happens if another deserving case comes to light 
after the £2,000,000 has been apportioned ? The clause seems 
unreasonably rigid. 

. * 


Rhodesia’s Gold Subsidy 


The Southern Rhodesian budget for 1948 includes one 
highly debatable feature: the payment of a subsidy of £1 7s. 6d. 
per ounce on all gold produced in the territory. Under the Gold 
Mining Subsidy Act certain mines are already receiving a subsidy 
of £2 per ounce. These subsidies will be retained ; but in addi- 
tion, the price paid to the mines will be raised from the official 
price of £8 12s. 6d. to £10 per ounce. The subsidy will cost 
£695,000 and will be met by a special ro per cent surcharge on 
income tax to be known as the Gold Industry Contribution. The 
subsidy was justified in the budget speech as necessary “to save 
the gold industry from disaster” and as the most direct and 
easiest way of increasing Rhodesia’s much needed hard currency 
earnings. The budget speech explained that the Government had 
reached the conclusion that the only possible means of stimulating 
the gold mining industry lay in an increased price of gold, but 
that this could not be done directly “ since our currency is linked 
with sterling.” But, added the Finance Minister with some 
naivety “the same result can be achieved at the present time by 
a subsidy on all gold produced.” 

This is another case for the attention of the International 
Monetary Fund, whose edicts on the subject of gold subsidies 
can surely not have escaped the notice of the Southern Rhodesian 
authorities. _The proposed subsidy would be in direct conflict 
with the ruling of the IMF on the subject, though it would be 
possible for Southern Rhodesia to conform with orthodoxy, as 
Canada did last year, by making the subsidy indirect and variable 
by granting it through a subsidisation of costs. Southern Rhodesia 
is not a member of the IMF but has a common quota with the 
United Kingdom. It will, therefore, be on British backs that the 
notes of protest from Washington will fall, _Meanwhile, capital 
gains are raining on fortunate owners of Rhodesian gold mining 
shares which this week have provided one of the features on the 


Stock Exchange. 
+ “ 


Free Sterling in Europe 


Although the bulk of business between the United Kingdom 
and countries outside the “scheduled territories” is financed at 
the official rate of exchange, a growihg volume of trade and 
financial transactions is taking place at rates below $4.03 to the £. 
What is the business and what are the fates ? ' 

There are, broadly, four distinct rates for this unofficial business : 
notes, T.T., inland payments and security sterling. To take the 
quotation of a pound note in terms of Swiss francs or dollars ag a 
fair measure of the value of sterling is nonsensical. The discouint 
is determined by the degree of illegality attached to exporting and 
importing notes, and the valuation placed upon the notes in com- 
parison with the local currency. No note can stand at par when, 
like the pound note, it takes two smuggling operations—apart from 
any others en route—to complete the circuit, Moreover, as a means 


"of settling trade transactions a note has severely limited usefulness 


Sterling notes in Switzerland are quoted at Sw. fcs. 10.55 to the £ 
ai the official rate of alg 17. Since re 
ions, they have risen in v nearly 10 per cent, but. 
dollar or escudo ‘notes’‘can be quoted at T.T. rates because 
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Switzerland, Portugal and the United States place no restrictions 
on: mote Movements. 

The inland payment rate is not countenanced by the big Swiss 
banks in any way. Business is transacted on the basis of “If you 
pay X in London, I will pay Y in Zurich.” The rate is about 
it francs to the £—a little higher than the note rate because the 
smuggling risk is eliminated. Business done with Britain is very 
small, but with many other countries its volume is believed to be 
considerable. Fourthly, British Government bearer bonds may 
be purchased legitimately in Switzerland and New York at a rate 
of $1.80 to the pound, against $2.50 a few months ago. ‘To import 
securities a Bank of England licence is required—but ‘thewtses 
to which such sterling may be put in this country are restricted 
in Most cases to switching operations, from which South African 
securities were regently excluded. This rate also reflects a grow- 
ing disinclination im the United’ States to) invest in British 
securities. Gilt-edged cah be ‘purchased.on a°7 per cent yield 
basis despite the fact that interest and dividends—being currently 
earned sterling—are convertible at $4.03 to the £. 


. * * 


Sterling for Exports 


The discount on sterling held by foreigners in London in terms 
of dollars is more significant. This is reflected in T.T. rates 
for foreign account sterling. The main “ market” for such 
sterling is in Switzerland, unencumbered by exchange control, 
and well equipped with an excellent banking system, and 
arbitrageurs whose skill has not become rusty by years of enforced 
idleness. Sterling held in London on Italian, French, Dutch or 
Belgian account may be purchased at a cross rate of $3.35 and 
sold for $3.25. The Bank of England will not sanction transfers 
_ of such sterling from one foreign account to another foreign 
account. Nor may the foreign banks hold sterling in their own 
names. Thus, in order to deal, they have to match buyers and 
sellers, but the seller of such sterling does not draw directly on 
his balance to pay for, say, the dollars he is buying. Instead, he 
merely hands over a sterling cheque to the seller of dollars who 
can: use the proceeds to pay for goods bought in Britain. As 
far as the Bank of England is concerned, there is no possible 
means of checking any change in the beneficial ownership of 
such sterling, and it does not change its nominal owner until it 
is.paid to a British exporter. Sterling thus acquired in sufficient 
volume could undermine the official rate of $4.03 to the £ 
simply because it can be used to purchase exports in Britain, For 
example, a Dutch or Italian trader may use his American or Swiss 
connections to obtain sterling cheaply against dollars ; he then 
purchases. goods in Britain, ships them to his own countty, 
re-exports the goods to the U.S.A. and thus liquidates his dollar 
loan. Actually, it is difficult to see how the foreigner operates 
without contravening his foreign exchange control. But the net 
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effect is that the Bank of England might have eared these 13 
instead it must be content with the cold comfort that 2 


Belgian, Dutch or Italian sterling claims have been reduced). 
It is even conceivable that enterprising British exporters may 2 ad 
— guarantors, who have ae to foreign fans ob 
selitheur w: forahenvin Tr souteell 3 
higher ssetlie pice “for ches tore ehtry into ma 
American market, by this devious aia: at a competitive — ' 
price. 

Another sourceof free sterlimg is the so-called Swiss ‘contend a 
pound ‘This is sterling obtained from‘ dividends and interest on 
British-stcurities payable to’ Swiss*residénts. Since it is currently: 
earned sterling, it is available either for purchases of goods in} 
Britain, or is payable in Swiss francs at the official rate. How- 
ever, for various reasons, transfers of such sterling have 
quadrupled since: the ‘war,’ and are now running at over 
Sw. fics. 175 million. Asa result, the Swiss National Bank is now 
prepared to accept only a limited amount of such sterling in each 
quarterly period. Accordingly, investors in Switzerland who 
cannot or do not want to wait can sell their sterling in the free 
market at a cross rate of $3.52-3.60. 


There is hope—and a lesson—in all these commercial trans- 
actions. Free as opposed to black market sterling is acquitting 
itself well. The discolnt is 70 cents or 174 per cent—not an 
excessive margin in relation to the higher cost of shipping goods 
to the United States by roundabout routes. If it requires 4 
reduction of only r7$ per cent to enable certain British goods 
competing in the American market, it should not prove impossible 
to effect this reduction by means other than devaluation of the 
pound. It would also indicate that merchants and industrialists 
are still not making sufficient effort to sell in the American 
market, perhaps because their sterling earnings are higher and 
obtained with less effort by selling in “softer” markets. 


Shorter Note 


Trade negotiations have been concluded with Spain and the 
proposals submitted to both Governments for approval. The 
agreement was expected to be signed this week, and it governs 
the course of trade and payments between the Sterling Area and 
Spain over the next 12 months. Total trade between the two 
countries is expected to expand from £25 miliion in 1947 to £80 
million. Spain will provide Britain with potash, pyrites, iron ore, 
olive Oil, fruit and other foodstuffs, Britain will send in return 

750,000 tons of coal, machinery, chemicals and electrical goods. 
Spain has also agreed to grant import licences on “ non-essential ” 
British exports to a much wider extent than before. Payments up 
to March 31, 1949, will be governed by the Monetary Agreement 
signed in March, 1947. The Supplementary Monetary Agreement 
of June, 1947, will be abrogated, but Spain will remain inside the 
transferable account area. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
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reports appear in the eerie : John Summers and Sons; Associated Portland Cement; Morris Motors. 
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“Invisible Export” 





Extract from Statement issued by Mr. P. R. England 
Chairman of the Royal Insurance Company Ltd. 


in connection with the Company’s 102nd Annual Report. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


2 


GOLD MINING INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS “”* |? 
INCREASING COSTS; LABOUR AND MATERIAL SHORTAGES 


SERIOUS EFFECT OF STRIKES, ; . a | 


i 2 


MR W. H. A. LAWRENCE’S SURVEY 


The annual meeting of Rand Mines, 
Limited, was held om the 7th, instant..at 
Johannesburg. ; . 

Mr W. H. A. Lawrence, the chairman, 
who presided, said that before commenting 
on operations of the company during the 
past year he would like to draw the attention 
of shareholders to certain alterations .which 
ha@ been made in the method of presenting 
the annual accounts. Reserve accounts were 
new shown individually, and those accounts 
formerly grouped under the heading of 
creditors accrued liabilities and contmgency 
reserves were consequently segregated into 
the shareholders’ contingency reserve, trustees 
of the Corner House pension fund, creditors 
and provisions, and contingency reserve. 
The amount standing to the credit of the 
latter account at the beginning of the year 
had now been transferred to the new pro- 
vision exploration reserve account. To 
facilitate reference, comparative figures for 
the previous year were shown in the margins 
of the accounts. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


The profit earned during 1947 and trans- 
ferred to the appropriation account had 
amounted to £573,369, which was £9,798 
less than that for the previous year. Two 
dividends of 35 per cent. and 45 per cent. 
respectively declared during the year had 
absorbed £430,199, which together with other 
appropriations shown in the accounts left 
£105,079 to be added to the unappropriated 
balance of £1,011,900 brought forward from 
the previous year. The amount realiged by 
the sale of investments and freehokd.property 
had exceeded their book value, and amounts 
written off as depreciation by £25,290 and 
following the usual practice that sum, had 
been added to the investment reserve account. 
At December 31, 1947, that account had 
steod at £3,962,124. 

Investments in shares and debentures had 
been brought into the account at a total.book 
value of £4,930,506, being an increase -of 
£216,003 over the figure for the previous 


year. Investments for which share market: 


quotations were available appeared in the 
books at or under cost, but in no case»above 
the relative market price at December, 31 
1947. _Unquoted securities had been entered 
in accordance with a conservative valuation 
placed upon them by the board and in no 
instance at valuation exceeding cost. Where 
it appeared prudent to do so, the book value 
of holdings had been written down below 
cost and below market value. It was evident 
fram the schedule of investments. published 
in the annual accounts that the market value 
of ted securities largely exceeded the total 
bak vole of all securities mentioned in the 
balance sheet. 


ADVERSE FACTORS 


Throughout the year under review the 
Witwatersrand gold: mining industry . had 
continued to be faced by problems arising 
from the high and increasing costs of pro- 
duction, shortages of jabour and materials 
and the necessity for rectifying the generally 
depleted ore reserve positions of various 
munes. In addition, operations had been 
semously affected by another strike of Euro- 


Pompegnenare. wick lead loved ioe.p, Bigot 


As in the case of the strike which had taken 
place a year previously, that surike had arisen 
through intemal digsemsien withim the ranks 
of the Mineworkers” Union and had been in 
no way directed against mine managements. 
The effect on profits, which had already been 
diminished by rising costs, had been none 
the less grave, and several of the mines. had 
— working losses during February and 

arch, 


EFFECT ON OPERATIONS 


The results of operations of ucing 
companies of the Witwatersrand gold mining 
industry reflected the adverse effects. of those 
varieus. factors. Tonnage milled had 
decreased by.over three million tons to 
53,712,300 tons. 

Working revenue had decreased by 
£6,500,000, but owing to a contractien in 
the scale of operations, total working costs 
had been lower. by £1,600,000, although the 
cost per ton mulled. had increased bya further 
one shilling to, 26s. 7d. per ton, ere had 
consequently been a decrease of £4,900,000 
in the total working profit. . Those results, 
however, reflected only a portion of the retro- 
gression which had beem taking place over 
the last five or six years. At the recent 
annual. meeting of the. Chamber of Mi 
the president had given certain figures show- 
ing how severe that retrogression had. been 
since the peak period of 1941-42. 


COMPARISON WITH PREWAR POSITION 


It ‘was also of interest to examine the 
postwar position of the industry in 1947 as 
compared with the prewar position in 3938. 
There had been little difference between the 
tomnages milled in each of these two years, 
and it was therefore possible to compare pro- 
duction figures per ton milled. - Working 
revenue; in spite of an increase of 21 per cent. 
in the price of gold, had increased by onl 
1l per cemt. from 31s. 1d. per ton to 34s, 7d. 
per ton, due to the lower grade of ore milled. 

Working costs had increased by 38. per 
cent. oe 19s. 3d. to 26s. 7d. per ton. Segre- 
gation of costs into categories 
showed that white wages, i ing cost-of- 
living allowances, had risem by 66 percent. 
(from 5s. to 8s. 4d. per tan) ; coloured wages, 
excluding costs of housing and feeding, by 
25. per. cent. (fram 3s, 8d, to 4s. 6d. per ton), 
cost of stores by 35 per cent. (from 8s. 4d. 
“ether costs” had 


increases in costs of production» 
particularly serious in the case of the 
mining industry, because, unlike other indus- 
tries, the producer could not compensate 
for them by raising the price of his product. 
In most industries the price of the product 
fluctuated, but was more or less equivalent 
to the cost of production plus a fixed per- 
centage re ef 654 

In other words, a more or less fixed per- 
centage of the selling price of an article was 
absorbed in costs of production. That was 
position was that working costs per ounce of 
gold produced, which excluded such charges 
as. capital expenditure, silicosis, outstanding 
liabilities and taxation, had risen from 62 per 
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The shortage of labour on the mines inight 


be gauged from the fact that the native lsbias 


force was now 100,000 tess than: the ‘peak 


380,000 early in 1942: ° The European labo. 
force in December, 1947,: oe 


red with 46,243/ 





secondary industry and. by . non-produej 
mines of the Witwatersrand and Orange Fr 
State was having a very serious effect on the 
labour "force of the producing mines. ~ This 
§ particularly ‘Severe in the case of 
fines" of “the Central Rand, ow 


muning conditions were least attractive ang 


which were situated in an’area where 
for labour by other industries was greatest, / 
Discussions were at present taking place 
between the Government, industry and em 
ployees regarding the demands of the mini 
unions’ joint committee for increased vig 
shorter hours and other benefits. The meet. 
ing of those demands might have some 
favourable effect on the European labour 
supply but the gold mining industry was 
unfortunately in the anomalous situation of 
having to mect a large proportion of the 
imcreased wages of secondary industry ‘by 
Paying higher prices for the equipment, stores 
and ‘materials which it purchased, when it 
was in no position to increase earnings of. its 
own employees, Mining operations continued 
to be restricted by shortages of materials, 
particularly of such basic requirements as 
steel and cement, and by the slow delivery 
of plant and equipment on order from 
overseas. ' 


RESTRICTIONS AND SHORTAGES 


As far as the gold-mining industry was 
concerned, steel was now in shorter supply 
than at any time during the war, and 2 
would seem that there could be no perma- 
nent solution to the problem until the expan- 
sion programme of I.S.C.O.R. was com 
pleted. The cement position would probably 
be eased in due course when the various 
cement companies were able to increase 
their output, but that would also take time. 
Meanwhile, those restrictions, coupled with 
the European and native labour shortages, 
made it inspossible for the gold-mining indus- 
try to push ahead at adequate speed with 
its long overdue development requirements. 
Although. development work had been im 
creased, considerably since the war, the total 
footage accomplished by producing mines 
during 1947 had still been 13 per cent. less 
than that driven during 1938. That was not 
a very encouraging position in view of the 
urgent. necessity to rectify the generally 
de ore reserves of the mines. 

Ore milled by the twelve Witwatersrand 

of the group during 1947 had totalled 
46,690 tons, which was 552,410 tons less 
than during the previous year. The average 

ld of gold per ton milled had increased 
by 0.148 dwt. to 3.902 dwt Worki 
revenue, including special declarations, 
increased by £127,162 to £27,981,968, w 
working costs had decreased by £326,7 
to £21,890,547. Consequently, there had 
been an increase of £453,888 in the wo 

ofit, which had amounted to £6,091,42 

amount distributed in dividends 
been £3,595,837, an increase of £377,271 
over that for 1946. Taxation had decreased 
by £448,074 to £1,377,259. Lease considera> 
tion had increased by £82,021 to £153 
Development accomplished had to 
464,909 feet, a decrease of 4,194 feet. 


ORE RESERVES 

The available ore reserves of those mines 
at the é "ol thelr respective fi 
years had amounted to 49,478,500 


which was a decrease of 1,196,600 tons 
pared with the estimates made the year 





viously. It should be noted, however, that 
those group figures had been materially 
affected by the improved results obtained 
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ts had ji by. 41,084,121 and 
P3394 rspeway The snow effects = 
short 7 :dabour ; . 3 
Orrin of “operations so Tae 28 par tite 
strike of European misérs, Were therefore not 
so apparent as they might have been. 
The average number ' of! em- 
ed by Witwatersrand Mines of the P 
decreased during the year ~by 502..to 
12,435, while the average number of non- 
Buropean employees had decreased’ by 3,460 
w 93,077. The health record of native em- 
ployees had shown that there had *been a 
gmail increase in the. morbidity -rate~ from 
disease and aceident.. What was of more 
importance, however, was that-the mortality 
rate. from. disease had decreased from 
3.15 per thousand. in 1946 te 2:99 in 1947, 
and deaths from miming accidents had faflen 
to 1.29. per thousand, Shifts lost per native 
per annum due to disease and accidents had 
shown a further decrease from 5.73 to 5.57. 


SILICOSIS LIABILITIES 


“The present value of ‘silicosis oustanding 
fiabilities of mines of the group was 
£5,663,523, a decrease of £116,581 com- 
pared with 1946. The eleven mines affected 
fad provided, with accrited interest up to 
the end of 1947, a total of £4,664,445 towards 
meeting that liability, Geldenbuis Deep, 
Limited, had ceased normal mining opera- 
tions during the year and had met ‘its final 
assessment of £341,986 in respect of silicosis 
outstanding lrabilities from funds . already 
provided for the purpose. Over and above 
the amounts provided to meet outstanding 
fiabilities, mines of the group had paid out 
during 1947 a sum of £104,602 in respect 
of additional “outstanding fiabilities and 
£713,071 in res of current silicosis costs. 
~ Particulars of ‘interests’ the company held 
in a number of Witwatérstand god minittg 
companies outside the Central Mining-Rand 
Mines group were Contained ‘in the ‘schedule 
of investments attached ‘to the directors’ 
report. . 

"Results of operations at producing mities 
the croup in the Pilgrimé Rest district 
f the Transvaal ‘did not call for any lengthy 
comment. Glynn’s Lydenburg, Limited, had 
declared dividends’ amounting ‘to £26,250, 
which was £8,750 less than ‘the’ previous 
year's figures. At Transvaal Gold Mining 
Estates, Limited, profits from ‘mining had 
increased by £12,359:10° £19,493 and ftom 
plantations by £4,106 to £113,565. ». Divi- 
dends declared ‘by that company at. £76,500 
had again shown an increase over the amount 
distributed during the previous year. 


INDUSTRIAL. INTERESTS... 


“The various South ‘African industrial ‘con- 
cerns in which’ the company was interested, 
sich as ‘coalmining, lime, pipe /and’ cement 
manufacturing’ compatiies, “had ‘all been 
Maintained ‘in a sound position and had 
disttibuied satisfactory dividends. | The 
svaal Consolidated’ Land and’ Explora- 
fin Company, Lithited; had made good 
Progress under difficult conditions with’ the 
Opening up of Van’ Dvk’s Drifr Colliery. 
An incline ‘shaft’ had been’ 00: ed and 
equipped to its‘ final depth of ‘1,513 feet on 
incline. The station layout’ was ‘nearly com- 
mo and equipment was being’ installed. 
¢ main east and west haulages were being 
Mivanced in coal of -high calorific value and 
Coat derived from that source had been sold 
during the year. i ’ art 
“The erection of »the: Pretoria Portiatid 
Cement Company's ew! factory at Orkney 
was well advanced 7 /extensions a, 
ments were being made at the Slurry factory 
and plans for expansiéri-of the Pretoria and 
Johannesburg. factoties were being pushed 
. Subsidiary and associated companies 
With factories. at Cape Town, Part Elizabeth 
and in Rhodesia were also actively pursuing 
expansion programmes. ; : 
The Hume. Pipe Company (South Africa), 


‘imited, and. its “subsidiary Hume Se 






‘Gerpiven, ey in, production and 


eu NEW 0.F.S. GOLDPIELD 
The task of r siishee HeG-Aedan td 
n the new” ¢ 

in the Orange Free State ‘was. being reso- 
hutely ed d, but the cue inevitably 
associated with an enterprise of. such, i- 
ae Ate roe en a a by ehety delays 
in very of essential plant and equipment 
from Overseas. “Eight mining’ had been 
applied for and sinking was in progress at 
nine shafts, The railway ‘line fi Whites 
to Odendaalsrust had been opened to limited 
traffic. Electricity supply mains were con- 
nected to some of the mimes, ard a pipeline 
was being constructed by the irrigation 
t to convey water from the Vaal 


*The -principal gold-bearing. reefs had not 
yet been ‘pencirated by any of the shafts and 
the potential value of the Free State mines 
remained to be established by reef develop- 
ment. Borehole values had been good in the 
proved area but’ problems. associated with 
depth, heat and ‘faulting have ‘yet to be 
elucidated. The company’s holdings in 
various Free State companies were shown 
in the balance-sheet;: Exploratory work by 
means of borehole drilling outside the proved 
area*had*continued during the year; and the 
two main centres of interest were now in the 
Ventersburg ‘area and in the area’to the south 
of the Vaal River, near Klerksdorp: The 
company had interests in numerous Free 
State options held by the Central: Mining 
and Investment Corporation, Limited. 

Recently some of those options had been 
abandonéd ‘over farms in® extent of 26,350 
morgen, principally in Brandfort and the 
Parys-Vredefort area, as° preliminary drilling 
and prospecting had shown that those areas 
held little’ of no promise. On the other 
hand, the Central Mining and Tnvestment 

Corporation; ‘Limited, had taken up tiew 
options over ‘51,519 ‘morgen, principally in 
the Winburg® and Ventersburg’ districts. 
The company ‘had been offered and had 
accepted interests in those options. 


RESIGNATION OF MR J. MARTIN 


It was with profound regret. that he 
referred to the resignation at the end of last 
year of: Mr. John Martin from the. Board 
of Directors, after being associated with the 
company since 1926 and. having been its 
chairman: since 1930. His retirement from 
the. .gold .misiing mdustry after such a long 

intimate association with the direction 
of its affairs had been a severe: loss,, not only 
to, the company and to other companies. of 
the Corner House. group,..but also to «the 
mining industry as a, whole, ; 

His. sound judgment and wise counsel 
would be. greatly missed, and the directors 
wished to record their very high apprecia- 
tion, endorsed, he knew, by the general body 
of shateholders, of Mr Martin’s ouistanding 
services to the company throughout the many 
years ,.he,. b taken ,.a leading. part. in 
administering its affairs, 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFFS 


In conclusion, the chairman said he would 
like to pay tribute to the valuable and loyal 
work done: by the head office neem 
company and -by the managers » staffs 

-the mining and other companies: of the 

‘He would also like to express appre- 
ciation’ of the services rendered durmg the 
bs by -their -London. Secretaries, 
A. Moir and Co. | ; 
A report of the proceedings at the meeting 
would’ appear in the Press,-and. copies cou'd 
be obtained on application.to the head. office 
in Johannesburg or to the London. Sccre- 


ie 


ib 


The report and accounts were adopted, 





“RovAL EXCHANGE AssURANCE “We téeret 
that in‘a heading in the report of the ‘Chair- 
man’s Speech, in’ our issue’ of May ‘fst, the 
dividend was stated ‘fo’ be'S8 ‘per ‘cent’ This 
should have xead 35. per pent. iy 
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, CITY DEEP, LIMITED: ..:.. 
_ (incorporated in the Union of . 


EFFECT OF MINERS’ STRIKE 
MR G. V. R. RICHDALE’S SPEECH 


"Mr G, V. R! Richdale, chairman,’ présided 
at the annual meeting of City Deep, Limited, 
in Johannesburg,on the 5th instant. 


The chairman said «shareholders would 
have noticed that with the object of giving 
them a more easily comprehensible- picture 
of the company’s financial position same 
alterations had been made. in the method of 
Presenting the accounts. The shareholders’ 
contingency seserve and abnormal costs 
reserve (previously called renewals and 
replacements reserve) were mow shown 
separately in the balance sheet while, to 
facilitate comparison, figures relating to the 
previous’ year » had beem included) sin) the 
accounts, 


LOSS OF TONNAGE AND REVENUE 


The strike of European miners: which had 
taken place during .the, first quarter of the 
year and the shortage of European and native 
labour which had continued throughaut the 
period under review, had affected operations 
at the mine very adversely and had caused 
a serious loss of tonnage and revenue. ‘The 
net ‘profit had been £283,840. Dividends 
had absorbed. £224,812, provision for, taxa- 
tion had amounted to £1,517, net expendi- 
ture on capital account had been £8,648, 
provision made in respect of silicosis out- 
standing liabilities had totalled £9,240 and 
there had been. a transfer to the’ shareholders’ 
contingency reserve of 4900, 


Capital expenditure incurred) during the 
year had amounted to £39,438 and had. been 
mainly in. connection with winding equip- 
ment for No. 5 shaft, where a permanent 
hoist was now erected and functioning satis- 
factorily. Against that amount there ‘had 
been offset sales of property and plant which 
had. realised £30,790. 


FOOTAGE DEVELOPED 


Footage developed during the year at 
33,632. feet had been-2,015 feet more than 
in the previous year... Work carried out had 
been mostly on the Main Reef Leader 
horizon, satisfactory valties being disclosed in 
the western and central areas ‘of the mite, 
As areas available for development in ‘the 
Ws term section were. becoming limited, in- 
creased work had been done to the east 
between Nos. 1.F. and 1.D. incline ‘shafts 
but values here had been again disappointing: 
No payable values had been disclosed in the 
Main Reef but increased south reef develop- 
ment, mainly in upper levels of the No. 1 
shaft area; had opened up 4 sinall fonnage 
of ‘payable ‘ore. Exploratory borehole: drill- 
ing and development on Pyritic Quartzites 
east of No. 1 incline »shaft had: exposed some 
encouraging values but no payable. blocks 
had yet been’ proved. Total payable ore 
developed during the year had amounted ‘to 
488,000 ‘tons, valued at 7.1 dwts. per ton. 
That represented a decrease of 221,900 tons 
compared with the tonnage develeped during 
1946, the value being 0.6 dwt. higher. 

The available ore reserve had been re- 
estimated at. December,.31, 1947, to be 
3,125,000 tons of an average value of 
6.4 dwts. over a'stoping width of 403 inches. 
Available. reserve.-showed a decrease. of 
193,000 ton¢* compared. with the previous 


year’s figure, the value being 0.4 dwt. higher | 


and the stoping width 0.8 inch less. 

‘He’ had informed sharcholders at last 
year’s meeting that the board had applied 
for undermining rights of an etdiional area, 
equal to about 472-mining ¢laims, adjacent 
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mining ateal/That applicariod ‘was still 
under conser! m by the Mining Leases 
Board wh6 were fully aWare ‘of the ‘need for 


urgency in that mattér. It was expected that 
they would reach a decision in the near 
future, 


PRICE OF GOLD 


The price of gold had remained unchanged 
throughout the year at 172s. 6d. am ounce 
fine. There had been no alteration in the 
taxation position in so far as profits earned 
curing the first six months of 1947 were 
concerned, but with regard to the latter half 
of the year the Government had not yet 
disclosed its taxation proposals. 

A report of the proceedings at the mecting 
would be published in the Press and copies 
could be obtained on application to the head 
office in Johannesburg or to the London 
Secretaries. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


CROWN MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


IMPROVED DEVELOPMENT 
FOOTAGE 


MR A, J. WALTON’S SPEECH 


Mr A. J. Walton, chairman, presided at the 
annual meeting of Crown Mines, Limited, in 
Johannesburg, on the Sth instant. 

After reviewing opefations, the chairman 
said that total profit for the year had been 
£627,053. Provisions in respect of. silicosis 
outstanding liabilities had totalled £65,072, 
provision for taxation had accounted for 
£12,446, forfeited dividends refunded had 
amounted to £77,532 and dividends declared 
during the year had absorbed £518,684. 


CHANGED FORM OF BALANCE SHEET 


Shareholders would notice that the form 
of the company’s balance sheet had been 
alteced slightly to show as separate amounts 
certain iteins which jn previous balance sheets 
had been grouped under one heading. Those 
items were: Shareholders’ contingency re- 
serve pending claims for dividends forfeited 
since 1939 as a result of conditions brought 
about by the war, creditors and provisions, 
and abnormal costs reserve (formerly reserve 
for renewals and replacements). In addition, 
comparative figures for the previous year were 
shown in the margins of the accounts. 

Net capital expenditure on equipment dur- 
ing the year had amounted to £135,443. There 
had been, however, a credit of £301,760 in 
respect of sales of property, thus leaving a 
net credit of £166,317 on account of capital 
expenditure for the year. 

At the last annual meeting reference had 
been made to the strike of European miners 
which had occurred during the early months 
of the year. That strike had extended from 
the end of January until the middle of March 
and had so affected operations at the mine 
that for the months of February, March and 
April the total working profit had amounted 
to. only £299 


SHORTAGE OF LABOUR 


The average numbers of European and 
native employees at work had shown a slight 
improvement over the period, but had been 
far below the requ rements of the mine. That 
shortage of labour, which was common to 
most mines on the Witwatersrand, was respon- 
sible in a large measure for the curtailment 


of operations at ip nine and the consequent 
reduction jin profits. . 

Devel accomplished during the year 
had total $8,074 feet, which was an im- 
provement of 1,398 feet compared with the 
figure for 1946. On the other hand, at 49,315 
feet the footage sampled on the reef had been 
lower by 855 feet while the payable footage 
showed a reduction of 9,960 feet, with a 
slight improvement in the average inch-dwt 
value. Payable ore developed had amounted 
to 1,783,000 tons with an average value of 
5.9 dwt per ton, which represented a decrease 
of 334,000 in tonnage and an increase of 0.6 
dwt in value in comparison with relative 
figures for the previous year. 


The available ore reserve as re-estimated 
at December 31, 1947, had been 10,146,000 
tons, with an average value of 5.0 dwts over a 
stoping width of 47.5 inches. That was a 
decrease of 746,000 tons on the previous year’s 
figure; the average value was greater by 0.1 
dwt and the stop.ng width was 0:3 inch less. 
The continued decrease in ore reserve might 
be attributed to several causes, chief of which 
were the shortage of labour, lack of sufficient 
development ends and the decrease in pay- 
able development footage. The available ore 
reserve had decreased, by 114,194,000 tons 
since the end of 1939, and the number of 
stope faces available for production continued 
to be inadequate for the most economical 
working of the mine. 


APPLICATION FOR FURTHER RIGHTS 


As reported at the last annual meeting, an 
application had been submitted to the Mining 
Leases Board for undermining rights of an 
additional 992 claims, which would extend 
the southern boundary of the property to a 
point where it was estimated the vertical 
depth of the Main Reef Leader was approxi- 
mately 10,000 feet below the surface. If that 
additional area was obtained it would enable 
development footage to be increased, provided 
there was sufficient improvement in the labour 
position, 

Taxation for the year had amounted to 
£12,446, being a reduction of £458,767 on 
the figure for the previous year. That im- 
provement was due to the decrease in profits 
and increase in the amortsation allowance to 
22} per cent. of the balance of unredeemed 
capital expenditure at the end of each year. 
That relief had been most welcome, and in 
existing circumstances with heavy capital 
expenditure still required to open up the reef 
at great depth, it appeared to be unlikely that 
the company would be subject to high taxa- 
tion for some time. 


Capital expenditure for the current year had 
been estimated at £360,000 and would be 
chiefly on account of the air-cooling plant at 
No. 16 shaft, winding equipment for under- 
ground incline shafts, and add.tional pumping 
equipment. 


KESIGNATION OF MR JOHN MARTIN 


At the close of the financial year under re- 
view, Mr John Martin, who had been a 
director of the company since July, 1926, and 
chairman since November, 1935, had rendered 
his resignation from the board and that had 
been accepted with great regret. Mr Martin’s 
services to South Africa and the m ning in- 
dustry were well known and had been out- 
standing during the difficult times through 
which the company had passed. . His sound 
judgment had been invaluable in the conduct 
of the company’s business and his advice and 
guidance would be greatly missed by his col- 
leagues on the board who wished to record 
their very high appreciation of Mr Martin’s 
services throughout his long association with 
the company. ‘ 

A report of the proceedings at the meeting 
would appear in the press and copies could 
be obtained by shareholders on application 
to the head office of the company in Johannes- 
burg or to the Londen secretaries. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE ECONOMIST, May’ 22, "fg 





RECORD ‘FIGURES _ 


The sixty-seventh ordinary general meet. 
inn ef Che Pupece’ Coniee 
a rE IONS i, Assurance 


J was held. in London, 
on the 19th instant, The Right Hon. Lord 
Courtauld-Thomson, K.B.E., C.B,, the 
man, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state. 
ment circulated with the report for 1947;— 

The greater part of the. enhanced figures 
arises from the natural growth of our busi. 
ness, but the balance is the consequenceof 
the establishment of the mew. par of exchange 
for United States and Canadian dollars. 
$4.03 to the £ im place of $4.86. Our toni 
premiums, at £12,727,990, showed an ip. 
crease of £3,890,116 on the figures for 1945 
and were the largest we have ever re 
even excluding the adventitious increase of 
£1,758,096 resulting from the revision jp 
the rate of exchange. ‘The. increase comes 
to us from all parts of the world and from 
all our principal classes of business and 
represents to a considerable extent, particu. 
larly in the United States, the effect of 
increased rates on lines whose past results 
more than justified higher premiums. 

_ The fire account continues to show con- 
siderable growth in volume, and the 
premiums of £863,795 were £194,869 in 
advance of those for 1946, but the profit of 
£37,642 did not at 4.4 per cent. reach the 
a on _ ae ee : 

t eatly increas e fire 
has been the subject of much ar in 
many parts of the world. 

The bulk of our business is, as usual, in 
the accident and general account, in which 
we had for 1947 a premium income of 
£11,864,195. There has been a distinct 
improvement in the experience of our 
casualty business in the United States, with 
the result that we are once again able to 
report a profit on the transactions included 
in this account, although it is a very modest 
one at £104,608. 


THE PIONEERING SPIRIT 


In the United Kingdom workmen’s com- 
pensation assurance in its existing form will. 
present arrangements cease in July 
next, and I cannot let this occasion go with- 
out a word of regret at its passing. The 
Employers’ Liability Act became law in 1880 
and it was to provide an insurance service 
for the benefit of employers, who were thu: 
faced with new liabilities, that the Corpora- 
tion was then formed. As other countries in 
their turn passed similar legislation, so did 
the Corporation extend its activities and 
become the pioneer of employers’ liability 
assurance in the United States and 
oe abroad, as it had been in the United 
in 


2 


It is from this modest start, in one pat- 
ticular class of insurance and in an enti 
new field, that the Corporation has grow? 
to its present position in the insurance world. 
transacting, either directly or through its 
associated companies, every main class of 
insurance—fire, accident, life, marine and 
aviation. The pioneering spirit 
shown by our founders is still, we feel, patt 
of our tradition, and we shall, I hope, ever 
be ready and willing to undertake fresh 
commitments or to break new ground. | 

Our associated company, The Clerical, 
Medical and General Life Assurance Society, 
has once more produced record results, with 
total new business of £4,456,923, an advance 
of £748,954 on the es for 1946. The 
operations of The Merchants’ Marine Insur- 
ance Company, Limited, continued on the 
more favourable lines evident in recent years, 
and The Aviation and General Insurance 
Company, Limited, is showing good develop- 
ment and operating on a profitable basis. — 

The report was adopted. 
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 IMPERYAL CHEMICAL. INDUSTRIES, 
font? PE MITES, 


am SRP 


» ) \SDBMAND STILL EXCEEDS SUPPLY _ 


twenty-first ordinary general meeting 
of Imperial Chemical ries, Limited, was 
péd'in London on the 20th instant, the Right 
Hon. Lord McGowan, K.B.E., D.C.L., LLD., 


the'chairman, pre AEF ot 
The following is an extract from: his cifou~ 
lated staternent : — ny 
The year 1947 was a difficult one for pro- 
duction, and it isa’ tribute to the effective 
work of your company’s employees that we 
were able, to a considerable extent, to meet 
the pressing demand for our products in spite 
of the difhculties of maintainmg production at 
the-highest level. The demand for many of 
our products: has exceeded. our ability to 
supply. In a numberof cases we have been 
forced to introduce rationing schemes for the 
home trade. With the important exception of 
akali, production of the company’s major 
was higher than in the previous year. 
We are doing our utmost to maintain the 
company’s direct exports at the maximum 
level, both for the sake of their ‘contribution 
to the country’s balance of payments, and in 
order to keep im operation the extensive and 
valuable selling organisations which the com- 
pany has built up in«so many parts of the 
world: We estimate that, by volume, our 
direct exports in. 1947 showed anh increase of 
26 per cent. over those for 1938. In spite of 
shortage of supplies, currency difficulties and 
related import restrictions, our overseas com- 
panies were, in general, able to maintain their 
trading activities at a satisfactory level, even 
in such countries as: China, India and 
Palestine 


_ The construction of new plants proceeded 
as fast as the difficulties of the: economic 
situation and the shortage of manpower and 
materials would allow. By prewar standards, 
however, the rate of progress has been pain- 
fully slow. In view of the importance of our 
products as basic raw materials for home in- 
dustries, and also as direct exports, it is hoped 
that our rate of expenditure on new con- 
struction and equipment in 1948 will be 
somewhat higher than in 1947. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Research continued on about the same scale 
as last year, but. the difficulties associated at 
present with the erection of new manufactur- 
Mg units is leading to a change of emphasis. 

ther more attention is now being paid to 
long-term projects, which are unlikely to lead 
tothe construction of new plant for a number 

years. 
Mare time, too, is. geing devoted to the 
study of fundamental scientific problems, the 
ution of which can be applied to our 
chemical and. metallurgical, manufacturing 
Processes at a later stage. The search for new 
lerapeutic substances for the control Of 


"diseases, such as malaria and sleeping sickness, 


is being actively pursued. Our discovery of 
€ anti-malarial drug “Paludrine” has re- 
ceived very welcome recognition. In. the 
Plastics field we are pursuing our development 
work on plastic optical components. We have 
Mcreased cur facilitics for the experimental 
fpestion and evaluation of new synthetic 
¢s, and our latest work on the polyester 
"Terylene,” in which world-wide interest has 
expressed, confirms its early promise. In 
the field of dyestuffs, we have made another 

important discovery in “ Alcian ” Blue. 
During the year the company further 
developed its schemes for the education and 
training of all categories of employees. ' Rela- 
tions with the trade unions have been main- 
t on the basis of a frank. understanding 

i Gur respective problems. 
Once again, we have every reason to be 
a the loyalty and zeal of our employees 
at home and overseas and on your be- 
half, T should like to' thank them all for their 
e co-operation ‘during the past year. 
jor 4 y 


, (PROFIT, AND, DIVIDEND . 


Total gross inéome for 1947 is £25,207,846 
compared with £22,490,032 for 1946, an in- 
crease of £2,717,814, but if the’ amounts in- 
cluded in the respective year’s income which 
belonged to previous years are adjusted the 
increase in gross income in nearly £ 4,000,000 
The’ total consolidated ‘ales turriover has 
risen from £118,000,000 in’ 1946 10 
£137,000,000 in 1947. 

Net consolidated income is £8,290,859 for 
1947 compared with £7,552,606 for 1946, 
an increase of £738,253, after providing in 
full for taxation to be borne by the: com- 
panies concerned. Net income carried to 
the company profit and loss’ account - is 
£7,646,933 for 1947. against £7,171;109 for 
the previous year, 

The final dividend recommended on the 
ordinary stock of the company is 7 per cent., 
making with the interim: dividend of’ 3 per 
cent., a total of 10 pér-cent.'for the -year.: 
This «is the same ‘total distribution as for 
1946 though for that year it was split as 
between a dividend of 8 per cent. and a 
bonus of 2 per cent. The board see no need 
to continue to declare part of the total 
dividend as bonus. The amount of 
£1,000,000 is appropriated to revenue 
reserve (general). 


THE OUTLOOK 


While I remain an optimist about this 
country’s furure I must emphasise the im- 
portance of facing squarely the grave diffi- 
culties which now confront us. Our Govern- 
ment has shed the easy optimism of its 
early days. Now I am thankful to say that 
reater emphasis is being placed upon hard 
acts, with much wider publicity. . In the 
Economic Survey for 1948 the Government 
recognise that Britain—and the same is true 
of Western Europe—cannot by herself alone 
recover the prosperity of prewar days. 
Further substantial external aid was essential 
if we were to maintain our industries and 
no more than our present austere way of 
living. That aid has now come, in the 
enactment by the United States Congress of 
the European Recovery Programme. 

The struggle to sell our goods overseas 
will become more and not less intense. The 
paradox of our position is that while our 
task abroad will be more arduous, at homie 
we have a continuous pressure fer higher 
incomes, more leisure, more amenities and 
better conditions. Our land and our man- 
power are limited. Unless we reason from 
the facts and mend our ways, we shall iearn 
through bitter experience. This is the battle 
of output—quality output, competitive out- 
put.” We can only cancel the dosses we 
sustained by war by more and more produc- 
tive power per man/year, 


PRICE REDUCTIONS 


It has been our policy throughout the war 
and since to keep our prices -as low as 
possible. To comply with the wishes of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for a reduction 
in prices, we are m process of reducing our 
home pricés for selected products with a view 
to achieving reductions which should amount 
to more than £1,000,000 over the next twelve 
months. On the other hand there will. be 
inereases in the prices of some of our export 
products. Despite all the uncertainties, I 
believe that so far as your company is con- 
cerned the coming year will find its, produc- 
tive resources fully occupied. .I believe that 
we shall. maintain and in. some_ directions 
sharpen our competitive powers, There will 
be no slackening in our éfforts to meet the 
demands that are made upon us. 

The report was adopted. 
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BRITISH ENKA!| | 
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The twenty-third ordinary: eee meetin 
of British Enka, Limited, was held in oper 
om. the 13th instant, Mr A. D. i 


presiding. 

The, following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with . the Teport 
and accounts : — Bt Seeger 

The working profit for: the year 1947 
amounted to £348,361, and the net profit is 
£104,986,.'.The board recommends’ a divi- 
dend on the. stock of 74 per cent., less income 
tax, 


In February, 1947, we suffered a -severe 
setback, caused through the fuel” crisis. 
Despite this, we succeeded during the year 
in producing more yarn than ever before, and 
= directors consider the results very’ ‘satis- 
actory. 


EXPORTS 

Nearly 40 per cent. of our product is 
exported, either directly.as yarn, or in fabric 
form. The rayon industry has been set one 
of the highest percentage export targets in the 
country for 1948, and I believe it will be 
achieved. It is important to recognise that 
the amount of imported raw material used in 
producing rayon yarn is very small, and that 
therefore exports’ of rayon goods are’ of 
the greatest value in providing foreign 
exchange. The excise duty was repealed in 
May, 1947, and the reduction in price, was 
immediately passed on to our Clients. 


It has been a matter of concern that for 
a considerable time costs of !abour and raw 
materials—pulp, chemicals, fuel, etc.—have 
been rising steadily. 


If all goes well, the production from the 
new machinery should: commence in the 
second half of this year. We.can only, how- 
ever, expect to fee] the benefit in a limited 
way during 1948. The directors” proposals 
for completing the financing of* this’ expan- 
sion will be put forward in due course. 
Demand continues good, both at home and 
abroad, and our expansion scheme should 
help _us effectively to meet the competition 
which certainly will face us in the coming 
years. 


INTIMATION FROM A.K.U. 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman 
said; I have only one.observation to add to 
my statement, which was circulated with the 
annual. report. The item in the balance 
sheet as at December 31, 1946, of £146,445 
for patents, secret processes’and other rights 
at cost includes. the consideration paid. for 
certain long-term agreements with the Dutch 
company (A.K.U.) dealing with technical 
advice and the mutual disclosure of secret 
processes: Your directors have been advised 
that, as a result of the occupation of the 
Netherlands by the German Forces, some of 
these. agreements may. have been abrogated 
by operation of law on the ground that 
A.K.U. became a“ statutory enemy.” Pend- 
ing clarification of this’ situation, which may 
involve the negotiation of new agreements, 
your directors have deemed it prudent to 
write down the value of these assets to £1 
by the transfer of £49,651 from the specia 
capital ‘reserve: which was created on the 
recent reduction of your company’s capital, 
£51,399. from the share premium account 
and £45,394 from profits. 

I have to report that early this week TI 
received from the Dutch company (A.K.U.) 
an intimation that they had decided to dis- 
cont.nue rendering technical services to your 
company. My colleagues: and I:are giving 
careful consideration to the situation which 
arises as a result of this intimation ‘and are 
discussing the matter with the Custodian of 
Enemy Property. I am sure that ‘share- 
holders would not wish me to say more on 
this subject at today’s. meeting. Hy 

The ‘report was adopted. 
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WILLIAM BEARDMORE 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
AMPLE LIQUID RESERVES 


Sir James Lithgow, Bt., the chairman of 
William Beardmore and Company, Limited, 
presiding at the’ company’s annual meeting 
in Glasgow, on the 19th instant, stated that 
during the year under review. the demand 
for all the company’s commercial products 
remained strong. Conditions of uncertainty 
and frustration still obtain. . It may. well be 
that 1948 will be a year of disillusionment. 
Until the illusion of industrial prosperity by 
legislative action is dissipated it will be diffi- 
cult for boards 6f companies to see clearly 
how best to conduct their affairs. 

The recent Budget shows little signs of 
financial disillusionment. The transfer of 
the burden of taxation from the shoulders 
of those who have been accustomed to spend 
all they earn, or to earn only what they can 
spend, to the shoulders of those who by 
habit and instinct have been accustomed to 
save is not likely to check inflation. Capital 
punishment is no substitute for production 
encouragement. 

A company which dopes its profit and loss 
account by drafts from reserves of the past 
and loans from competitors of the future 
cannot be in a position to mainiain much 
less increase its dividends. That is what 
capital levy plus Marshall aid add up to. 

An increase in our national production in 
the widest sense is our urgent need. Restric- 
tions On Cutput are an immediate obstacle. 
He hoped he saw signs of the exposure of a 
dangerous illusion. “The public have been 


led to believe that) restrictions haye been 
placed upon production as a matter of policy 


by organised industry. WE Are pee Pee ' 


advised that 
practice, 


‘unions are guilty 


CAUSES OF RESTRICTIONS 


The restrictions from which we are suffer- 
ing today arise from two main causes. In 
the first place, there is the natural instinct 
of the human being only to work his hardest 
when he feels the need to do so. In the 
second place, there is the organised restric- 
tion of output by associations of people who 
object to the more energetic being allowed 
to do more than their more easy going 
fellows, resulting in a dull mediocrity. 
Restrictions are defended by such people on 
the false grounds of spreading employment 
to avoid unemployment and of guarding 
against exploitation. Fear of unemployment 
is more likely to stimulate the individual ‘to 
greater efforts to retain his job than to 
slacken to spin it out. 

It can only be hoped that we do not 
require to wait until the miserable. process 
of supply exceeding demand exerts. the 
economic pressure associated with the oid 
system which we all felt was capable of 
improvement in an ¢jiightened and pros- 
perous comm»nity. 

After commenting upon the figures shown 
in the accounts and indicating the difficulty 
of making firm forecasts in regard to the 
future, the chairman concluded by stating: 
“Your company is in good shape and with 
its ample liquid resources is well able to 
maintain its outstanding position in its own 
particular trade, in addition to being well 
placed to take advantage of any opportunities 
that may. arise for further expansion and 
development.” 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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me MERCH ai 


GROWTH OF PREMIUMS 





The. -severity-+éventh’ ordinaty general: 


meeting of The Merchants’ Marine In- 
surance Company Limited, was held on the 
19th instant in London, the Rr. Hon. Lord 
Courtauld-Thomson, K.B.E., C.B., the chairs 
man, presiding. Yet add 

The following is an extract from his circus: 
lated statement: — 

In reviewing our operations during 1947, 
it-will be observed that the premiums shown 
in the Marine account amount to £460,470; 
an increase of £82,736 over 1946. The 
claims paid in respect of 1947 and previous 
years amount to £332,340 and, after trang 
ferring £10,000 to profit and loss, the Maring 
Fund is increased to £686,985, which repre. 
sents 149.2 per cent. of the premium income, 
The premiums in the Fire and General 
account amount to £85,768, an increase of 
£25,288, and the profit of £5,997 has bees 
transferred to profit and loss 2ccount. The 
balance at the credit of the latter amounts:ty: 
£30,512 and, after making provision for taxs- 
tion, there js a balance of £25,512, which we 
carry forward. 

The growth of our Marine premiums is not 
due to any increase in the rates of premium 
for the risks underwritten but mainly to 
greater volume of business transacted due to 
the derequisitioning by the Ministry of 
Transport of vessels previously uninsured; 
the general recovery »n world trade and the 
greatly increased income from our agents 
abroad. 

During the past vear the Marine insurance 
market has shared with the rest of industry 
the difficulties of the world situation but, 
whatever the problems of the future may*be, 
I am confident that the initiative of the 
British insurance market will, as it always 
has done, prove equal to the tasks it is set. 

The report was adopted. 





NOTICES 


INVESTIGATION INTO THE FUNCTIONS AND .« 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL 
DEPUTY CITY TREASURER 

The Council of the City of Liverpool invite applications from qualified 
accountants for the above appointment, at a salary of £1,500 per annum, 
increasing by annual increments of £100 to £2,000, subject to satisfactory 
service, 

The commencing salary may be fixed within this scale ‘to meet 
exceptional qualifications or experience. The age of applicants must 
not exceed. 45. years. 

In addition to applications from persons holding appointments within 
the Local Government Service, consideration will be given to applica- 
tions from qualified accountants holding responsible positions in 
commercial concerns, 

Forms of application and conditions of appointment.may be obtained 
from the undersigned. 

Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Deputy City Treasurer" must be received 
by me not later than Monday, 3ist May. 1948. 

THOMAS ALKER, Town Clerk, 

Municipal Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool, 2. , 

5th May, 1948 





AVELING-BARFORD LIMITED 

At a Meeting of the Board of Directors, held on Friday, May 14th, the 
following Resolution was passed :— 

It was Resolved that a Dividend be paid on July 1, 1948, on the 
£250,000 54 per Cent Cumulative Preference Stock at the rate of 54 per 
cent per annum for the six months from January 1, 1948, to June 30, 1948 
and that the Preference Stock transfer books of the company be closed 
from June 11, 1948, to June 24, 1948, inclusive. 

By Order of the Board, 
Grantham, May 14, 1948. H. C. RYAN, Secretary. 














London Company of cinema owners and film producers has. a 
A srogressive post open for cost research analysis and _ statistical 
work. Experienced applicants should apply in writing giving particulars 
in the following order: age, education, married or single, qualifications, 
experience and salary required to-—-Box 723. 


YENIOR RESEARCH EXECUTIVE required by leading Advertising 

Agency. Excellent opportunity of permanent position with good 
prospects. Apply in writing, giving qualifications, experience, and 
salary required.—Box 727. 


IGHLY qualified Scandinavian Statistician and Keonomist, whw 
speaks and writes English well, seeks responsible. position in 
Britain or Empire. Varied experience as Head of Statistical Depart- 
ment and University Lecturer. Honours Degree in Mathematics.—Box 728. 
YOPYWRITER/SUB-EDITOR, age 30 to 35 years, required in head 
office, London, of world-wide industrial organisation for production 

of scientific and general publicity. Experience in ageney on technical 
journal essential. . University degree a recommendation. ion fund 
rights.—Write Box ZY.899, Deacons. Advertising, 36 Leadenhall St., E.C,3. 


inating dh arte tantan——nprrnaatnntna—tneniremntigntonneatinjoas 


“‘\ OUNG Naval Officer (demobilised), B.Sc. (Chemistry) and Chemical 
Engineering training, seeks ost in, old-established brewery to 
train for executive position.—Box 725. ; , 
,s 


> 


DESIGN OF HOSPITALS 
APPOINTMENT OF A RESEARCH ECONOMIST 

The Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust and the University of Bristol 
are jointly sponsoring an Investigation into the Functions and Design 
of Hospitals. The purpose of this Investigation, which is expected 
to last for 2-3 years, is to examine the fundamental considerations 
determining the functions and design of hospitals. Account will be 
taken of the domestic effects of admission to hospital and of trends 
in social habits and desires, in medical thought and practice and in 
building methods and materials. 

A team is being recruited to carry out this enquiry, and there is a 
vacancy to be filled by an Economist or other fully qualified Social 
Scientist experienced in planning and undertaking field research pro- 
grammes. The post offered is a senior one and the salary will be 
according to qualifications. It is hoped to make a whole-time appoint- 
ment, but a strong candidate offering part-time services will ,be 
considered. 

Applicants should ac details of their qualifications and careers to 
John Madge, Esq.,.M.A., A.R.I.B.A., Director of Research, 1.F.D.H, 
12-13 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C.1. ® 


— dppeiniagrey — ———-—_—___—— —_ 


] TRECTOR having wide experience banking, financial, investment, 
commercial and economic affairs, foreign trade and exchange, 
travelled extensively United States, Canada, Continent Europe 
Near East, prepared entertain proposals from important organisations, 
Write—Box 721. 


A MATURE BUSINESS MAN, age 40 to 50, with wide management 
4\ experience who desires a new interesting and profitable field of 
activity, can find an unique opportunity with a Professional Organisa- 
tion of standing. The essential qualifications are: First class health: 
Abundant energy: A good tactical and social sense, and familiarity with 
the structure of industry. Early interviews will be arrange 
suitable applicants who send, in confidence,. full. particulars of 
education, career to date and views for the future as to present 
eventual remuneration.—Box. »722. 








‘ALARY up to £5,000 for the right man. Large textile group wants 
first-class sales director primarily for exports. Wide experience 

of the textile industry and export sales necessary. nising ability 
and capacity ‘to’ inspire others essential. Letters will be treated in 
strict confidence by the Chairman only.—Reply Box 729. ! 


\ ANAGING DIRECTOR required to reside in Melbourne for Australian 
AVE financial company formed by important British and Australian 
interests. Wide experience of City of London financial methods and 
tradition required. Salary not less than £4,000 per annum—three to five 
years’ contract. Applicants under 45 years of age preferred.—Apply im 
write to Linklaters & Paines, Granite House, Caton Street, London, 


bible eeeicneuibeesieigll Benton tilhin’ seeped ii it ES i a a ee 
jy ,HAT’S YOUR OPINION of tne British Press? . What Nout saad 














say to the Royal Commission? (All ‘thinking critics’ should 
the background story of newspaper development* ncé Northcliffe 
appearing only in ‘The Press, 1898-1948," on sale May 24th at 
newsagents, price 2s. 6d., or post free. from “The Newspaper W' 
Bouyerie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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| stearic RETURNS 


For the week ended May 15, 1948, total 
opdinary revenue was ‘£55,705 ,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of "649,000" and 
jgues to sinking funds £230,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of {1,004,000 
surplus accrued since April Ist is 
(146,615, 971 against £167,602,655 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALA NG 
REVENUE AND E PENDITUR 


a a i te 
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“Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
test £ thousand) 
tsti- | ——- : ee 
| Apri} j, Aprik 
Revenue | mate, ; | oh 
\1940-401 q | Week Week 
to to...,.ended | ended 
May: are — May 
| li, Lb, 
mvs La94r | - iodh! xu | 3a 
ORDINARY { a 
REVENUE 
Income Tax. ..... 11309150) 117, 210 129, 023 10,420) 13,195 
Sur-tax,. 90,000' 7,870! 12,750! 1.000) 1.050 
Estate, etc,, Duties, 160,000 20.518 23,950: 51348) 4/200 

Stamps. . 4 55,000; 5,670 7,900) 1,000! 1300 
Profits Tax... 250,900 3,715: 11,400, 750) 1,000 
EPT.. i 27, ‘7160, 25, 400; 3, me 2,900 
Other Inland Rev.' — 1,000) 60 50! tk 
SpeciaiContributs.' 50; loo. S} ete 4 "| a 
Total Inland Rev. 1915150 183,813) 210,473 22,073, 23,645 
Customs... 820,600 104,122 105,272 19,386. 16,898 
PE 726,550; 77,500 &25,200' 5,700) 32,400 
Total Customs & 

Bucise ..... -(3S47150) 161,622 214412 25,006, 29,298 
Motor Duties.....; 50,000) 4,897) 3 306 308: 100 
Surplus War Stores 102, 000; 8503 1,196) ... 68 
Surplus Receipts | 

from Trading. . | 57,000) weet] { 
P.O,Net. Keceipts; ... .) 3,300 4, 560) 2, 200, 1, "800 
Wireless Liccuces 11,000; 800 80) 0) ere bees 
GownLands.....) 1,000 160) 160: | 
Receipts from | | i 

Sundry Loans... 14,000} 109, 1 920, 64 284 
Miscell. Receipts... 68,000 116, 139) 11,248) _ A §ll 
Total Ord. Rev... .. 3765300, 499,343, 452,234! 49,752! 55,105 
Seur-BaLaNcrnG } ; 

Post Office. . 150, 200) 15, 700) 16,600} 2, 900! 2,000 
Income Tax on j 
EPT. Reiunds) 16, se 4,132 93%) 386, 162 
Total ened i (3931500, ‘519, 175, 469, 665; 52, 038 54, 867 
ieies 6 out of the Eschequed ‘ 
to meet payments 
g thousand) 
Esti- " 
Bt April | tn oes 
Expenditure irate, | 1 Week | Week 
i; ®& > ended | ended 
May | May } May | May 
17, 15, 17, 15, 
__ byrg4? -j1948 | 1947 | 1948 
j a , —— 
Ordinary | 

Exrenpiture | 
ln) &° Man. of! $ 

Nat. Debt. . we 500, 69,791) 67,126) 1,135) 1,349 

ts to N. 
teland........; 26,000; 1,393; 1,529) ... oa 
Other Cons, Fund, | 
Setvices....... | 8,000 286) 293), oss iw 
— 
Total .. 534, 000) 71,470, 68,948) 1,135, 1,349 


Supply Services . (2441679) 259, 469,12 235,568) 41,700; 28,300 


Total “4 Expd.. 2975679, 530, 530,581 504, 516 2, 835, 29, 649 
@ Funds ... aie as 














Seur-BaLancine | 
wicdaue ‘iad tea 1s 1 = 


EPT, Refunds 16,000) 4,132) rah 
Total , .-- ABTS 0.413 413, 323,051! 4 ha 


the em eee ee 





After decre pasing ce te to 
43, 5008.11, the other operations for the week decreased 
the gross National’ Debt by £4, 572,688 to £25,661 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (f thousand) 
Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921.. 15 
pone (Scot.} Act, 1944, sec. 4 (5) and Housing 






in, Prov.) (Scot.) Act, 4946, sec. 13(2)i va eae - 4 
29 
; NET ISSUES (£ theusand) 
| ae att tee 
.T. nds, . vee 2S. aie _. 
4 c (}).... ees 
rain lee Bee Guaranins Act, 4959, vat . ea . 7,550 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, Tow, san .. 10,000 
‘War Damage : pt Damage NSSION 0 ooo ene MD 
Acts, 1946 , war eer - . 


L 
3 


Total Net Savings. ..--..-.. 
ee rhe 


tender td 


“ Statistical Summary 


“CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 





‘ Reesivrs Net REePayMENTs 

ptt bi aes: 10,269 Nat. Savings... ... 1,050 
Bonds. . . 586 3% Def. Bonds.... 2,699 

Ways & Means Ad- 3% Conver. Loan, 
WS. F0. vises 11,100 1948-53 2... 50 
Tax Reserve Certs. 2,696 

Other Debt. ;— 

Internal. . /.5.0. 25 
External ...... 8 
Treasury Deposits. 20,000 
21,955 26,528 


———_.— 





FLOATING DEBT 














reine _{£ million) 
Treasury — 
ills F : Trea- 
Advances , 

Total 
Date} my ath 2 |: Boat 
| Bak yo Debt 

Tender | Ta Pubiie ot a 

P | Depts Eng- rt 

ians | 
“TT eo e ees ce i 
May 17 | 2190-0! 2627-1 348-01 5-25 | 1463-5 6633-8 


1948 \ 
Jan. 31 | 2190-0) 2357-3] 371- wee - |.13295.|.6248-1 
Feb. 7 | 2170- 0'| 2361-5} 301- wwe 1 1329+ 5 | 6152-6 
14 | 2160+ O} 2307-4] 366- vow, 4 127425 4.5108-3 
21 | 2160-0! 2346-8} 447- eve | 1236-5 | 6190-9 
» 28 | 2160-0 | 2342-41 492- 2-5 | 1201-0} 61986 
Mar. 6 | 2160-0 | 2667-5! 446- eos | 1259-5) 6533°35 
w» 13/ 2160-0 | 2692-2} 416- 6-0 | 1239-5 6514-4 
20 | 2160-0 2712-5} 403- 5 | 1249-5 | 6546-3 


a 4910+2 3H4- 60 | 1291-0! 6542-0 
Apr. a0) 2160-0) 2752-0} 328- woe | 1326+5| 6567-4 
é 37 £160° 0] 2750+ 0) 324- ie 1340-5 | 6574«9 
ws 17'\-) | 9716-9 322- ver | 2349°5 | 6558-9 
May “| 2180-0 | 2689-3 322- vee |: 1346-5! 6538-7 
» 8 | 2200-0 | 2643-2} 310+ 1346-5 | 6499+9 


COND TSO SHMAAM HO Dw 
8 
vv 


» 25} 22dy- 0 | 2043- 5; 301 
{ 


20-3 |1326-5/ 6501-3 





TREASURY BILLS 








millon) 
ene | Per 
Average 
Amonn: Cent 
Rate re 
a ol oe ot Allot- ae 

tered? cs ALiotted See Min, 

| | ° Rate 


. OO Ann AR esd ee oad 
May 16 | 170-0 | 281-2} 170-0] ww 41-62 49 


1948 

Feb, 33 | 160-0 | 240-2] 170-0] 10 0-92 67 
» 20 | 170-0 | 266-0 | 170-0} 10 0-16 52 

” 91 | 170-0 | 236-8} 170-0} 10 2-41 68 

Mar, 5 | 170-0 | 292-7 {| 170°0 } 10° 2-10 40 
, 12] 170-0 | 286-3] 170-0] 10 1-48 45 

19-4 190-0 | 266-5 | 170-0} 10 2-73 4 

» 25. 7170-0} 30045 | 170-0} 10 2-87 » 

Ape. 2{ 170-0 | 295-1 | 170-0} 10 2-49 42 
» 9 | 270-0 | 291-2 | 120-0 | 40 2-62 44 

" 26} 170-0 | 267-8} 170-0 | 20/3435 55 

, BS | 290-0 |. 292-2 | 170-0 | 10 2-51 42 

. BO} AT0+0 | 287-9: | 170-0 | 10 1634 45 

May: 7 | 170-0 | 290-3] 170-0} 10 1-24 43 
14 | a7v- | 2907/1 1700) 10 3-36 45 fs: 








On May 14th applications for bills to be “paid on 
Tuesday, Wed ay, Thursday and Friday were 
accepted as to about’ 45 per cent of the amount 
applied for at £99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher 
prices were accepted in full. Applications for bills to be 
paid on Saturday at £99 lis. 6d. and above were accepted 
in full. £170 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for May 2lst, For the week ended May 22nd 
the Banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 


amount of {60 million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) — 





May 10, | as p 
1947" | 194 





iene” 

Savings Certificates -— j LF ig 
ROGMOUN: . <.s.cceseve ses f 4,500 | 2,300 } 14,150 
Repayments .. i4.--..++8 j 1,950 | 


| 
} 


Defence Bonds :— 
Receipts.....ccccescoses 
Repayments .....0+e+0+s 


P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :— 


ee 


tes repaid 





j totals 
‘Week Ended}, r Ito 


1,900 | 12,900 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 19, 1948 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100" 


Notes {ssued:— 
In Circulation 1249,100,229 | Other Govt. 
In De- * Seeurities:... 1288,242,125 
partment .. 51,147,604 | Other Sees: .. 737,711 
Coin (other 
than gold)... . 5,064 
Amt. of  Fid.——————_—- 
we 1300;000,;000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion” {at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine) ..... 247,833 
1300,247, 8335 1300,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Capital ..s.%. . 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 353,619,291 
ee 3,374,351} Other. Secs, :- 
Public Deps.*. . 8,484,143 | Discounts and 
Advances... 9,967,418 
Securities.... 20,967,812 





Other. Deps. : — 
Bankers... .. 317,282,477 








Other Accts,.. — 91'922'666 30,935,230 
409,205,143 | Notes../...3. $1,347,604 

Comiss viv 514,492 

435,616,617 435,616,617 


° Including Exchequer Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(fn million) 














1947 1948 
ae | =_ May | May 
} 2 | 22 19 

Issue Dept. :-— 

Notes in circulation..... reeves si 
Notes in banking depart- | 

i as aie 59- i 61+3} §2- * 61-1 
Government debt and 

securities®. ...... <a oy? 531299: 2| 1398: 31299- 3 
Other securities. ........ 7| es 8) 
(ee See ee 0-2 0- 2 °. : 
Valued ai s. per fine mo. ae ee 1723/3 172/3| 172/3 

Banking Dept. :— 

Rabie... 13-7| 2 8-6 8-5 
Bankers 292-6) see 312-5} 317-3 
Others 95-8) 92-G' 92-4 91-9 
Total 402-1; 412-5) 412 417-7 

Securities -— i 
Government. .......5++% 329-8}. 321-2) 344-3} 353-0 
Fo ney ORB, . ud er 85S a %3 9-2) 10-0 

bP Cee RG 17- , 23- 21-0 

TMs . RIVE LAAs 559-1} 372-3) 376-8) 384-0 

Banking dept. res......... 60 57-9 53-6} 51-7 
% uy, 2 » 

“ Proportion”... 2... | Bal fo Bol Bs 
* Government debt is £11,015,100 capital £14. 553,000. 

Fiduciary. issue. reduced from £1,350 million to {1,300 


ee on March 4, 1948. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank. of England’s Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s, 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week, 
Spot cash prices were as follows :— 





SILVER | GoLp 














London |New York} Bombay Bombay > 

2 ounce|per 100 tol per tola 

May 15. 4s | 7q.| ie 8°] ak? io 
i. : 1% 2)7 un 

“ 35... Markets Closed M18 4] lie 12 
0 Bes bn Somes. $4 Hea 
» We.) 45 im 9] M6 2 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 

BANKING CORPORATION 
Colony of Hongkong) 

ea aie Re Seo SS: Bi 

Chief wane’ Tax Hosovraaie A. fon C.B.E. 


% a 



















‘BRANCHES : 

BURMA CHINA (Con. INDO-CHINA MALAYA (Coa) NORT. 

Rangoon Peipina Haiphong Johore Bahra Sonne (Con.) 
CEYLON Shanghai Saigon Kuala Sandakaa 
Colombe Swatow JAPAN Lunapur Tawau 
CHINA : Tientsin Kobe Malacca PHILIPPINES 
Amoy Tsingtao Kure Moar Ueilo 

Cantoa EUROPE Tokyo Penaag Manila 
*Chetoo *Hamburg *Yokohama Singapore SIAM 

Chunking Lyons JAVA Sungei Patani Bangkok 
*Dairen HONGKONG Batavia Teluk Anson UNITED 
Foochow ongkong Sourabaya NORTH KINGDOM 
Hankow Kowloon MALAYA BORNEO London 
*Harbin INDIA Cameron Brunei Town UB.A. 
Moukden Bomlar Highlands desselton New York 
Nanking Calcotta . Kuala Belait San Francisco 
RACECHUREC 4 STREET 


Londen Offi E.Cc.3. 
BANKING sUsineass: ‘Or EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service @ Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 


Companies in 
HONGKONG LONDON SINGAPORE 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL — so EXCEEDS Oe aes 
ASSETS EXCEE £97 ,000, 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED cial sense 

(1946 Accounts) 





XFORD University Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. Summer 

School for overseas Graduates on “‘ European Civilisation in the 20th 
Century,"’ in Oxford Colleges, from July 2nd to August 138th. Seminars 
in Literature, Philosophy, Politics, Economics. Few places available 
for British graduates. Further particulars from Supervisor of Studies, 
O0.U. Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies, Rewley House, Wellington 
Square, Oxford. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited from.graduates for the post of Agricultural 
Economist and Assistant Agricultural Economist. Salaries according io 
the Ministry of Agriculture’s scale for the Provincial Agricultural 
Keonomic Service. 

Applications te be made not later than the 80th May, 1948. to The 
Professor of Agricultural Economics, University of Reading, 7 Redlands 
Road, Reading, from whom further particulars may be ot tained, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


Applications are invited for a Research Fellowship in Industrial 
Relations. The holder of the Fellowship will be expected to undertake 
study and research in Industrial Relations, Organisation, and Ad- 
ministration, and will also be required to undertake limited teaching 
duties in the Department of Industrial Relations. The Fellowship will 
be tenable from October ist, 1948, for one year, but may be renewed 
for a further two years. The value of the Fellowship will be £400 
p.a. Applications should be addressed to the undersigned not later 


than June 21, 1948 
(Signed) > S. THOMAS, 


gistrar. 
_Cathays Park, Cardiff. 


~ aeaeptetagayn 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 


Applications are inyited for the post of Assistant Lecturer in 
Economics (initial salary £450), or Lecturer in Economics, salary on 
the scale £500-£750 according to qualifications and experience. 

Applications should be sent to the Registrar, from whos marae 
particulars may be obtained, not later’ than the Sist_ May, 1 


RESEARCH OFFICERS IN SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


The Crawley Development Corporation invite applications from 
persons with suitable practical experience and academic qualifications, 
which should include a knowledge of statistics, for two posts, one 
senior and one assistant, which are in the first instance expected. to 
continued for two years,—-Applications, giving full particulars and salary 
required, should be addressed to the Chief Executive, Crawley Develo 
ment Corporation, 13, Grosvenor uare, paaeee, W.1, so as to be 
received by first post on Monday, iy Sist 












TOTAL FUNDS 


£17,371,769|TW 





THE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION OF LONDON, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1877. 


PROVIDENT HOUSE, 246, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €E.C.2. 


LIFE ASSURANCE WITH HOUSE PURCHASE PRIVILEGES, ATTRACTIVE ANNUITY RATES. 


Total Advances upon House Property to Poli¢yholders exceed 


ENTY-SEVEN MILLIONS 








‘New Business ect gene 
pete aac eg 


nom busines kclstlonshiog ie hei 
es8 Fe) in 
desired, visitors so Poet will be a 
touch with importers and exporters of sta 
Full information is available on all 
of industrial, commercial and social conditi 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


The 
71, CONE UNION BANK 


LONDON, 


Branches throughout 


OF AUSTRALIA 


LIMITED 
Established 1837 


THE VICTORIA FALLS AND TRANSVAAL POWER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The Directors of the above Company make the following annou ent, 
The negotiations which were mentioned by the Chairman at tarts 
Annual General panting for the transfer of the ownership of the ae 
pany’s undertaking in the Union of South Africa to the Electricity Supply 
Commission there have progressed to the point at which the terms of 
transfer may soon be ent ied in a formal contract. This is now he 
drafted and will, when approved by the Electricity Control Board 
executed, provide for the final transfer being effected on June 30, 1943 
The Directors anticipate with the information now available that in the 
winding up which will follow the transfer the Ordinary Stockholders 
ome: receive not materially less than the present market price of their 
10ldin 

At the earliest date the Board will forward a communication to all 
Stockholders. 


- HEMEL HEMPSTEAD DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of papioe Assistant 
(Research) in the Public Relations partment. Serna should 
have had practical experience of social and statistical research inte 
problems related to town planning and town development. = 
esirable but not essential. The post will be under the supervision of 
the Public Relations Officer with considerable freedom of initiative. 
Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience within 
the range £550-£750 per annum. Some form of contributory superamnua- 
tion will be eeenee- The person appointed will be required to work 
at the Development Corporation's office at Hemel Hemstead, and 
to reside in the locality. Applications giving particulars of age, 
qualifications and a to ae with the names of three persons 
to whom reference can should be made in writing to the 
undersigned and A “ Research Assistant,"’ to arrive not later 


than 7th June, 1948. 
W. O. HART, General Manager, 
Westbrook Hay, 


Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


Applications. are invited for the ness of Assistant wienning. Officer 
(Research) in the County Planni rtment, at a salary of £1,060 
rising by annual increments of ,310 a year. 

Candidates should possess a Universit Degree to the standard 
of first-class honours preferably in geography or economics, and should 
be fully versed in the problems arising from town and country 
planning. Experience in connection with the preparation of planning 
schemes or with a Government Department or planning authority 
will be an adyintage. 

The officer appointed will be on the headquarters staff at Preston. 
The intment will be subject to the terms and conditions of the 
ne Joint Council and to the Local Government Superannuation 

Testimonials are not required, but applicants should give the names 
of two persons who can testify to the r character and ability. 

Applications stating age, qualifications and experience should b 
received by the undersigned not later than Saturday the 29th May, 168. 


R. ADCOCK, 
Clerk of the County Council. 





County Offices, Preston, 
May 6, 1948. 


_ OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 862. 
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